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HARNESS OIL, HOOF OIL, AND GASOLINE... 


Wren the chief concern of the petroleum 
industry became gasoline for the automo- 
bile instead of kerosene for the oil lamp and 
axle grease for the buggy, the future of the 
motor age stood at a precarious crossroad. 
Unless volume production of refined 
petroleum for motor fuel could be produced, 
the attendant scarcity and high cost of 
gasoline would keep the popularity of the 
automobile at a definite low. The 
invention of the Hughes Rock 
Bit in 1909 made possible volume 
production of petroleum for 
motor fuel and lubricants, and 
the automotive industry fol- 
lowed with mass production of 
motor cars. This dual volume 
production of motor fuel and 





automobiles revolutionized transportation 
and sparked American economy to 
abundancy! The genesis of our modern 
prosperity stemmed from the establishment 
of volume production of petroleum which, 
when translated into our system of economy, 
meant swift and low-cost transportation 
for our citizenry in every walk of life, more 
payrolls, greater opportunities, and a fuller 
measure of national security. 
Hughes Tool Company is proud 
of the role fate has allowed it to 
perform in the history of Ameri- 
can and world progress in the 
petroleum industry. The name 
HUGHES on Rock Bits and other 
oil field tools is the accepted 
‘*Standard of the Industry”: 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


F.GOODRICH announces an im- 

e proved truck tire designed par- 
ticularly for delivery service — the 
“Store Door” Silvertown. It has a 
tread 37% thicker than regular truck 
tires —a flatter tread with almost one- 
fourth greater contact area. 

And yet even the older style B. F. 
Goodrich Tires of this type set high 
mileage records. Vincent D’Anella, 
owner of Robideau’s Express, Phila- 
delphia, is shown in the picture exam- 
ining two of these tires. He says, “I 
put these six B.F.Goodrich Silver- 
towns on one of my trucks in 1939. 
Since then these tires have run up over 
70,000 miles and the tread isn’t even 


34 worn. They carry heavy loads, too 
—up to 28,000 pounds. These tires 
are easily good for 100,000 miles 
without recapping. I have often said 
the money I spent for these tires was 
the best money I’ve ever spent in the 
trucking business.” 

The improved thick tread tire is 
specially designed for trucks traveling 
on paved surfaces with standard loads 
at ordinary speeds. Under these con- 
ditions these tires turn in amazing 
mileage records on delivery trucks, 
utility trucks, general hauling and 


‘other operations. They have deep cut 


ventilating grooves, a new type side- 
wall design to resist cracking, and an 


these tires run? 


all rayon cord body protected, in 
large sizes, by a nylon shock shield. 

This new high mileage tire is a 
typical example of B. F.Goodrich con- 
stant improvement in truck tires. Im- 
provement based on continuing 
research and developmental work. Be- 
fore you buy truck tires ask the local 
B.F.Goodrich dealer about the latest 
improvements in tires for your type 
of service. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Th Tier ,, 
B.F. Goodrich 





MILLIONS OF B-W‘S 
CALUMET STEEL GOLD-CROWN 
FENCE POSTS ARE NOW IN USE-- 
ENOUGH TO BUILD A FENCE THAT 
WOULD REACH MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AROUND THE 
WORLD. B-WS CALUMET 
STEEL DIVISION MAKES 
THESE DEPENDABLE FENCE 
POSTS FROM HIGH CARBON 
RAIL STEEL- ASSURING LONG 
LIFE REGARDLESS OF CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS. 
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Ak ger Tes MANY RUBBER TILE OFFICE FLOORS OWE 
3 T fF THEIR LONG LIFE AND RESISTANCE TO CUTS 
gAR ER: AND WEAR TO B-W'S MARBON’S'- THE AMAZING 
w one NEW SYNTHETIC RESIN. AS LITTLE AS 10% ADDED 
b TO RUBBER TILE COMPOUND INCREASES THE LIFE 
OF THE TILE UP TO 3 TIMES. DOES NOT ROB THE 
RUBBER OF ITS NATURAL RESILIENCY. 
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GIVING RUBBER LONGER LIFE! 
SYNCHRONIZING TALKIES! 
SOME OF THE REMARKABLE FACTS - 
THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAY.* 





* FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL OPERATING PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT— 9 OUT OF 10. 
FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH BORG-WARNER 
EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS . AND MILLIONS OF FAMILIES ENJOY 
THE TIME-SAV/NG CONVENIENCE OF NORCE HOME APPLIANCES. 
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oes PRECUT LUMBER TO SPEED HOUSING TODAY 
wHEe? eae IS HAULED BY A FORK LIFT. MAKES HANDLING 

NO woR RK Y© oF ALL SORTS OF MATERIALS SIMPLE. INCREASES 

& PRODUCTION OUTPUT. THE FORK LIFT REQUIRES A 


m MeN! SPECIAL POWER TAKE OFF RIGHT UP FRONT. FOR THIS 
VITAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER- MANY FORK LIFT 
MOVERS RELY ON B-W MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINTS. 





UTTING WORDS ON ACTORS LIPS! 
IN A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE COUNTRY’S Cuutcn SPRINGS THAT REACT MILLIONS OF TIMES 


17,000 MOVIE THEATERS B-W MORSE A MINUTE ! your car MAY BE TRAVELING 60 MILES PER HOUR 
CHAINS KEEP SOUND AND SCENE IN BUT YOU FEEL NO VIBRATION. THAT'S BECAUSE TINY SPRINGS INSIDE 
PERFECT SYNCHRONIZATION. THIS 1S ONE THE CLUTCH ACT AS VIBRATION DAMPENERS -- CONTRIBUTE TO 

EXAMPLE OF THE MANY EXACTING TASKS YOUR RIDING PLEASURE. THESE VITAL SPRINGS 

DONE BY THESE FAMOUS CHAINS. ARE A BORG-WARNER DEVELOPMENT. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORC & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS - 

CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 

CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. + NORGE - NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. + WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 














National defense. Unification of 
the armed forces under a single Secre- 
tary of Defense went into effect. James 
V. Forrestal was sworn in as Secretary 
of Defense. W. Stuart Symington be- 
came Secretary of the new Air Force; 
John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Navy; Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary 
of the Army. The Army and Air Force 
announced a separation plan that will 
disentangle the two services over a 
period of two years. Army supply, medi- 
cal and chaplain units will continue to 
provide services for the independent 
Air Force. Other developments: 

Navy officials said man-power short- 
ages may force a 10 per cent reduction 
in ship complements. The Navy needs 
15,000 enlistments a month. Enlist- 
ments in August numbered 11,700. 

The National Guard, with a strength 
of 117,000 men on September 1, opened 
a recruiting drive. The eventual goal is 
a force of 682,000 men. 


Aviation. The President’s Air Policy 
Commission opened its study of the air- 
craft industry. The objective is to de- 
velop facts on which a national aviation 
policy can be based. Leading air-line 
officials told the Commission that: 
aviation has “stagnated” since the war 
ended; there should be a “moratorium” 
on setting up new and competing routes 
until existing lines are established; the 
Government should raise air-mail pay- 
ments to air lines to cushion the trans- 
port industry against future financial 
crises. Meanwhile, the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board held its first 
meeting and elected Senator Owen Brew- 
ster (Rep.), of Maine, as chairman. It 
will recommend new aviation legislation 
to Congress in the next session. 


Business loans. A new all-time high 
for business loans was reached in the 
week ended September 10. Federal Re- 
serve banks reported a total of $12,719,- 
000,000 commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural loans outstanding on Septem- 
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ber 10. Increased loans have been re- 
corded for the last eight weeks. A year 
ago the total of such loans was less 
than $10,000,000,000. 


Surplus property. War Assets Ad- 
ministration set up a new sales organi- 
zation to speed up disposal of war 
plants. More than half of the total 
surplus real property has been sold or 
leased to date. But property worth 
3,560,735,000 in terms of original cost 
still awaits disposal. A feature of the 
sales drive will be sale by direct nego- 
tiation, rather than competitive bidding, 
in the case of facilities built by the 
Government as additions to existing 
privately owned factories. WAA also 
plans to set up local advisory councils 
composed of local bankers, realtors, in- 
surance men, appraisers. Use of real 
estate brokers is being considered where 
property has proved hard to sell. 


Housing. Work was started during 
August on 25,166 new dwelling units 
financed by the Federal Housing Admin 
istration. This set a new postwar record, 
FHA reported. Of the total, 7,212 are 
in rental housing projects. 


Atomic energy. Approval of the 
patent policy now followed by the 
Atomic Energy “ommission was re- 
ported by the patent advisory panel. 
The advisory group represents the 
American patent bar. Its report re- 
sulted from several months’ scrutiny of 
administration by the AEC of the 
patent rules laid down by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. The report said 
the AEC is avoiding unnecessary inter- 
ference with the normal functioning of 
the patent system. That system is par- 
tially suspended in the case of certain 
patents bearing directly on atomic- 
energy development. Also noted was 
the fact that patent applications have 
been recommended by AEC in 2,300 
cases where evidence of invention may 
warrant a patent to the inventor. 
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Q. Why see a doctor when you’re well? 


A. Health is more than an absence of disease. 
A medical examination permits your physician 
to determine whether you are as healthy as you 
can be, and should be, to live and work at your 
best. Or if you are below par, the doctor can 


Q. Are “Fifth Column” diseases 


A. Diseases such as high blood pressure, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, heart ailments, and diabetes 
may develop to a dangerous state without any 
warning symptoms. But they can be detected 
by your physician, helped, when necessary, by 
blood tests, urinalysis, X-ray, fluoroscope, elec- 


Q. What about your daily living habits? 


A. As part of youf physical examination, the 
physician will probably check your daily living 
habits. He may ask about the amount and kinds 
of food you eat, whether you are getting suffi- 
’ cient rest and exercise, or how you use your 
leisure time. Knowing your daily habits and 








often catch and correct trouble before a break- 
down occurs. Most people should have such ex- 
Aminations once a year. In certain cases, and 
for people over 65, more frequent checkups 
may be desirable. 


threatening you? 


trocardiograph, or other diagnostic aids. Annual 
examinations will usually lead to the discovery 
of ‘‘fifth column’”’ diseases in their early stages, 
when modern medical science can do most to 
control or cure them. 





your attitude toward life may enable him to 
advise and guide you to better mental and 
physical health. By faithfully following his in- 
structions you can do a lot to help assure your- 
self a longer, happier life. 


To help you protect and preserve your health COPYRIGHT 1947——METROFOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 


by observing sensible habits and simple pre- M et ropol ita rn L i fe will benefit from understanding 
cautions, Metropolitan has prepared two leaf- 


lets. The first is devoted to the proper selection 
of foods for healthy living. The subject of the 
other is general health habits as related to 
age. Send for your free copies of both these 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


leaflets, 107-K today. 1 Mapison Ave., NewYork 10,N.Y.- 
a 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


these important facts about pro- 
tecting their health. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
oN 

suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 4 copies of this advertisement— 











Seven-foot cross section 


Young Saddle Shoes just got his 
allowance and is buying Bobby Sox 
a sundae... Fancy Pumps is resting 
between rounds of shopping... Para- 
troop Boots is passing the time of day 
with his friend, the soda clerk. 

Familiar scene? Of course. We all 
know the drug store fountain. The 
cool, shady smell on hot summer 
afternoons. The glow at the end of 
the street on crisp autumn nights. 
Clean marble and shining faucets. 
Those first, tender, movie-and-ice- 
cream dates. 

There’s nourishment at the soda 
counter too. The dairy foods sold 
there insure that. And at the foun- 
tain, or in your own home, National 


Dairy brings you milk and milk prod- 
ucts at their finest. 

Three labels identify National 
Dairy brands—‘“Kraft,” ‘“Sealtest” 
and “Breyers.” They signify special 
value in nutrition. Laboratory 
research sets their high standards; 
rigid supervision makes certain that 
these standards are maintained. 

The result is protection of the min- 
eral, protein and vitamin content of 
milk—nature’s most nearly perfect food 
—and its many products. Flavor is 
improved. Quality is assured. You 
find a full measure of health in the 
dairy products which are such an 
important—and agreeable—part of 
the American diet. 





Dedicated to the wider use and 
bettereunderstanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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To try to cut through the growing confusion, to give you more of a line on 
inflation prospects, on business, on Marshall plans, world troubles..... 

Inflation now is strictly a price inflation, marking up of price tags. 

Prices, living costs, are rising faster than wages. Wage inflation, a 
whole new round, will start next year if price inflation goes on, as it could. 

Output isn't inflated. It's high, but not rising much. Trade volume is 
not rising, not booming. It is sagging a bit instead. 

Exports are highly inflated, but starting to deflate. Buyers abroad are 
having to cut down a bit. They will cut down more. 

Building is on the way up, after sagging. It isn't booming, though. 

It's prices that are going up, not the over-all volume of business. The 
price rise is at a 20 to 30 per cent rate over a year. That's too fast. It 
will lead to trouble if kept up long at that rate. 





Price outlook cannot be appraised on any old-fashioned basis. 

Prices, instead, are tied to what Government does, to how much it buys to 
send to Europe, to the volume of money Congress will vote for Europe. 

Skyrocketing food prices will continue if Europe gets what it asks. If 
Europe gets much less than it asks, prices might fall somewhat. Government, not 
speculation, will determine the level of food prices by its actions. 

Prices, food prices or other prices, will not be controlled. 

Price levels will be set by market action, by demand and supply, not by 
fiat of a Government agency. Prices of many things other than food will be tied 
to the size of new aid for Europe, to how many dollars are put up. 

Outlook for prices is tied directly to the outlook for a "Marshall plan.*® 











Inflation, in its new round, grows from two developments: 

1. A short corn crop in U.S., due to unfavorable weather, plus a short 
wheat crop in Europe. There's not enough food to go around. 

2. A big wage increase for coal miners--in effect 44 cents an hour--handed 
out voluntarily, led to coal-price rises, steel-price rises that still are caus- 
ing delayed price increases of many kinds of goods and services. A freight-rate 
rise, just ahead, will force more price rises. 

Inflation turn, now occurring, took the place of a price adjustment on the 
downside that had started. Maladjustments of price that were about to be cor- 
rected with a mild jolt to business, now are being added to, instead. It means 
that when prices do start to get back into more normal relationship with one 
another, the process of adjusting can be more severe. 








There are these points to be aware of in trying to look ahead: 

A price boom is a dangerous boom, fragile, often easily upset. 

An end to a price boom usually is at hand before it can be foreseen. 

Prices are related rather closely now to two things: (1) weather and crops 
in U.S. and Europe; (2) amount of money Congress votes for Europe. 

If crops are big, or promise to be big in 1948, food prices will show it. 
If crops fail, price control might be forced on U.S. Or, if Congress votes all 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the money Europe wants, prices will be pushed up more. If Congress balks at big 
new grants to Europe, one bit of price underpinning will be removed. 
Price is the key to the whole outlook. 





Money, more dollars, will be voted by Congress for aid to Europe. 

Dollars approaching $5,000,000,000 a year will be made available in one 
way or another, in World Bank loans, Monetary Fund loans, Export-Import Bank 
loans, maybe RFC loans, CCC dumping of some foods in surplus, plus some more 
dollars for gifts of food and maybe a "Marshall plan" later. 

A dollar pool for Europe, a big checking account set up to be drawn on by 
other countries as needed, doesn't stand a chance. Use made of dollars will be 
controlled rather closely by U.S.; will need to be related to specific projects 
for specific purposes, with banker supervision by this country. 

Idea of what U.S. can do for Europe is being revised, is having to be cut 
down to reasonable size. Grandiose ideas of some official planners are under 
intense fire on the inside. You get that story on page 19. 








Europe isn't going to pot either, isn't to go roaring off to Communism. 

Europe's method in dealing with U.S. is to extract dollarg by threatening 
to go Communist, by hinting that she may nudge up to Russia. 

Europe, however, can't get a nickel's worth of help from Russia. The Com- 
munists of Europe can't offer anything much but terrorism. U.S. does not need 
to give away its shirt to prove that its heart is in the right place. 

Fear technique of some high U.S. officials, trying to induce taxpayers to 
give Europe an unlimited drawing account, is not clicking the way it did. Peo- 
ple in U.S. are beginning to want to know what they get for their money. 

Also, people will need to learn that help for others does not always make 
friends, that loans or gifts never are big enough to satisfy the receivers, 
that those on the receiving end tend to be resentful while taking aid. U.S. 
will not lose by basing acts on self-interest, instead of trying to buy friend- 
Ship. On either basis, U.S. will soon be pictured as Uncle Shylock. 


United Nations isn't to crack up unless everybody resigns. It's unlikely. 

Russia isn't to pull out, either. It is too good a sounding board. 

U.N. line-up of nations will be about 5 for, 50 against Russia's line. 

Russia will go on calling names, hollering, crying war, insulting U.S. 
U.S. will go on being unimpressed. So will much of the outside world. The 
whole game of Russia is related to an expectation that this country is going to 
crack up economically and then crawl back into its shell. 








War still is not in sight. Russia is in no shape to fight. U.S. won't. 

Shooting, however, may break out here and there without big war. It will 
not be surprising if shooting breaks out in Trieste as Yugoslavs test U.S. 
nerves. There would be shooting, but not full-scale war. If U.S. troops go 
to Greece later, some shooting might take place, too. 

Peace certainly is not in sight, but neither is full-scale war. 

What Russia is doing is to force U.S. to take an interest in rebuilding 
Germany and Japan, to seek to restore and to develop friendship with nations that 
can serve to check a power that insists upon being unfriendly. 


In U.S. most everything except automobiles and houses is plentiful, but at 
prices that are high. People are well fed, well clothed. 

Urgent demand for most things is satisfied. Buying is selective, is re- 
lated to price and quality. Price rises are tending to slow sales. 

Terminal-leave cash, to date, is not generating a new trade boom. 

Inflation, even so, is the dominant force at the moment. 








See also pages 13, 23, 28, 52. 
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if gasoline were sold in cakes... 


all the information you’d like to know about the ingredients it 
contained could be printed right on the wrapper. However, gaso- 
line is usually piped directly into your car from a pump—so it 
isn’t practical to label each gallon. Instead, oil companies put 
‘Ethyl’? trade-marks on their pumps to show you at a glance 
that their best gasoline contains ‘“‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid. This 
important ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, 
is mixed with gasoline to step up power and performance. To get 
more out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with 
the familiar yellow-and-black ‘Ethyl’? emblem. 

Ethyl Corporation, New York. 


look for the “*ETH Y L”’ trade-mark 
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step out of. 
your letter 
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Yes... you do step out 





of your letter. The thoughts 
you express, the tone of your 
phrases, the way your letter is 
appointed, the paper on which 
you write—all these speak plain- 
ly of you. Lend distinction to 
your letters with fine new cot- 
ton content business papers ‘‘by 
Fox River”, Fox RIvER PAPER 
CorporaTION, Appleton, Wis. 
Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 


“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


+ 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarancee 






Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 





] COTTON FIBRE 


50 or 25% 


TON FIBRE CONTENT 


MADE “by Fox River’ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect ‘the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to change its policy 
toward taxing excessive earnings accumu- 
lated by corporations. An official of the 
Bureau says no change is planned in the 
adminstration of Section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which imposes a 
surtax on “improper” accumulation of 
profits. Present policy permits storing up 
of earnings by corporations for reason- 
able needs, so long as the purpose is not 
to reduce their stockholders’ taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
your employes for back overtime even 
though you show that your failure to pay 
was based upon good-faith reliance on an 
administrative ruling. In reviewing an 
order issued before passage of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act, a federal district court 
relieves one employer of punitive dam- 
ages under the old Fair Labor Standards 
Act. But the employer is ordered to pay 
back wages for overtime, despite his 
good-faith plea. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps buy war housing 
units being offered for sale by the Govern- 
ment. Rules to govern sale of about 160,- 
000 of these permanent houses and hous- 
ing units are issued by the new Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The Public 
Housing Administration, which — will 
handle sales, will give top priority to 
veterans. First chance to buy goes to 
veterans now occupying these homes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard earlier restrictions 
on the resale or distribution of quinine 
purchased from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. These restrictions are re- 
moved by the Office of Materials Distri- 
bution. Permitted uses of RFC quinine 
also are broadened. OMD still must 
authorize new purchases from RFC. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in claiming an income tax 
deduction for war losses, probably estab- 
lish that your property existed in an 
enemy-occupied country when the U.S. 
declared war, by proving that the prop- 
erty was in existence after the war ended. 
The U.S. Tax Court accepts such proof 
in the case of one taxpayer claiming a 
war-loss deduction on property in France 
in 1941. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer with a 
policy of giving periodic wage raises 
based on length of service, fail to credit a 
reinstated veteran with time spent in the 
armed service, in deciding when he is en- 
titled to a raise. The acting solicitor of 
the Labor Department rules that, under 
the Selective Service Act, the time spent 
in military service must be included in a 
veteran's seniority for pay purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export up to 100 short 
tons of sugar without getting an export 
authorization from the Department of 
Agriculture. This sugar control is eased, 
but authorization still must be obtained 
to ship larger amounts of sugar to foreign 
countries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also export a number of zinc 
products without restriction. Items re- 
moved by the Office of International 
Trade from the list requiring special ex- 
port licenses include electrical switches 
and sockets, and zine photoengraving 
sheets, zinc sheets and zine die castings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government con- 
tractor, use the Administrative Procedure 
Act as the basis for extending your time 
for filing an appeal from the decision of 
a contracting officer denying your claim 
for payment for additional work. The 
Board of Contract Appeals of the War 
Department holds that this Act does not 
extend the deadline for filing such ap- 
peals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an Army or Navy con- 
tractor subject to the profit-limiting pro- 
visions of the Vinson Act, wait until 
March 15, 1948, to file your report on 
1946 profits. The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue extends the time for con- 
tractors and subcontractors to file with 
collectors reports on profits for the 1946 
calendar year and fiscal years ending up 
to May 31, 1947. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, change your 
income tax return from a_receipts-and- 
disbursements basis to an inventory basis 
without getting approval of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. This rul- 
ing is made by the Tax Court. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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You dont Aave to do that. Gentlemen... 


INVESTIGATE READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE NOW 





NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
—indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 


To be sure, building materials are 
still short. Equipment deliveries are 
delayed. Other new-construction 
“headaches” continue to interfere 
with plant expansion plans, branch 
manufacturing or distribution reloca- 
tion programs and the establishment 
of new enterprises. 

But many industrialists and man- 
agement executives have found a prac- 
tical way to carry out their plans. They 
have solved their problems by pur- 
chase or lease of Government-owned 
industrial facilities . . . at money- 
saving prices. 


Hundreds of good, usable, strate- 
gically-located plants and properties 
are available now. Small-town plants 
down South, big-city establishments 
in the Midwest, land and buildings on 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. One 
or more of these may be just right for 
you, or readily and economically 
adaptable to your needs. 

So, before you “table” your plans, 
investigate the facilities ready and 
waiting for you to bid on today. 
Check the offerings listed in the new 
Plantfinder—consult our nearest of- 
fice for further information. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 137—131 INDIANA AVENUE—WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Regional Offices: Atlanta °* Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago °¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Denver 
Detroit ¢ Grand Prairie, Texas * Helena « Houst e Jack ville « Kansas City, Missouri ¢ Little Rock 
Los Angeles ¢ Louisville ¢ Minneapolis «¢ Nashville ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Omaha « Philadelphia 
Portland « Richmond « St. Lovis ¢ Salt Lake City * San Antonio ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Spokane e Tulsa 
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Quality lubricants and fuels from 
— more than 2500 supply points ! C 
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«..to all your plants wherever located van 


Texaco Offers You through its nation-wide net- uniform quality products and the cooperation and there 
work of wholesale supply points: services of skilled Texaco lubrication engineers. for e 


Greater Economy through centralized purchasing To Get These Benefits call the nearest of Texaco’s Then 
control and One Sales Agreement. more than 2500 wholesale supply points or write runn 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
Increased Output and reduced costs — through York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company { —in au 6 * 
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OUTLOOK FOR HIGH FOOD PRICES: 
FORCES THAT KEEP COSTS RISING 


Supply-Demand Trends in Beef, Butter, Chicken and Other Products 


Great Britain’s subsidies 
as basis for lower retail 
levels there than in U, S. 


The price of food at this time is double 
the prewar price and is heading higher. 
The same food that cost $1 seven years 
ago now costs $2. People are eating more 
of nearly everything, especially high-priced 
meats. So the average family is spending 
even more than $2 for every $1 spent for 
food before the war. 

Skyrocketing prices of food are not re- 
sulting in more than sporadic buyer 
resistance. Steak is in heavy demand at 
prices above $1 a pound in some places. 
Pork chops are demanded by people who 
once were content with salt pork and 
beans. Butter at nearly $1 a pound sells 
fast, when margarine is offered at an 
average of 40 cents.a pound. Eggs go like 
hot cakes at $1 a dozen in many areas. 

These prices exist despite food abun- 
dance in this country. A record wheat har- 
vest is nearly over. Beef is coming to mar- 
ket in near-record volume for this time 
of year. Marketing of hogs will increase 
soon. Supplies of most dairy products are 
very high. 

Price increases grow out of the idea 
that U.S. is going to ship abroad much of 
its abundant food supply. This idea is that 
there will not be enough of everything 
for everybody at home. Actually, there is 
abundance at home now, but there may 
be a squeeze next February and March. 
Then, some parts of the world may be 
running out of food. Recent price rises re- 
flect the judgment that the United States 
may have a food pinch of its own, while 
trying to supply the needs of the rest of 
the world. 


; The future of food prices, however, is 


tied in with a series of “ifs.” 

If other people in the world are to eat 
as well in months ahead as they now are 
eating, U.S. will have to reduce its eat- 
ing. The world this year has about as 
much food as in prewar years, but there 
are 10 per cent more people to eat it. 
Prices can force the U.S. to eat less. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1947 


Unless controlled, prices can shoot higher 
and limit consumption. 

If rationing should be revived, U.S. 
diets might be reduced without another 
large price increase. The average U.S. 
diet provides 3,450 calories now, against 
3,250 before the war. It includes more 
meats and dairy products. A Briton gets 
2,900 calories, against 3,080 in prewar 
years; a Frenchman, 2,500 calories against 
2,800 before the war; a German in the 
U.S. zone, less than 2,000 calories against 
a prewar 2,850. 


Foreign diets contain more _ starches, 


less meat and dairy products. Diets in 


Canada, Argentina, Australia and Den- 
mark are near U.S. standards. 

If less food is shipped abroad, with diets 
reduced for those already pinched, food 
supplies in U.S. will meet all foreseeable 
demands. And prices may adjust nearer to 
normal relations with demand. Officials be- 
lieve many food prices now are higher than 
supply-demand outlook justifies. 

If drought should cut 1948 crops, it is 
anybody’s guess as to what would happen 
to prices. Then, almost surely, rationing 
and price control would be forced. 

If a business setback develops in the 
U.S., of course, the whole supply-demand 
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situation can change almost overnight to 
one of abundance at lower prices. 

What happened to food prices in an- 
other war period is shown by the chart on 
page 13. Prices are not following that 
exact pattern this time. But previous ex- 
perience is being scanned as a guide for 
what may be coming. 

In World War I, prices went up quickly 
during the war and after. Prices were 
221.7 per cent of the 1914 level about 20 
months after the Armistice. 

In World War Il, prices have gone. up at 
a slower pace. Prices are 210.1 per cent of 
the 1939 level now, 25 months after fight- 
ing stopped. While prices are higher now 
than after World War I, they started from 
a higher level. The wartime increase actual- 
lv is less than in the World War I period. 
This means that the food-price squeeze 
of the present is not so great as it was after 
World War I. 

After the last war, however, prices fell 
33.1 per cent in a precipitate drop start- 
ing 20 months after the Armistice. Food 
bills were cut one third in 30 months fol- 
lowing the price break. Farmers’ incomes 
dropped about 50 per cent in that period. 

After this war, the real squeeze could 
be delayed until early 1948. Then, food 
supplies will be lower than now. If demand 
stays up, prices can be driven still higher. 

Prices could be held down, at retail, if 
the Government paid part of the bill 
through subsidies. That is how the British 
Government has been meeting the prob- 
lem. A comparison of British prices with 
U.S. prices shows this: 


British Price U. S. Price 
(average, retail) (average. retail) 

Beef (pound) Qe 68¢ 
Bread (pound) 5 13.5 
Milk (quart) 15 19 
Butter (pound) 28 92 
Potatoes (pound) 2.3 5 
Eggs (dozen) Q4 67 


Under this system the British housewife 
pays much less for the food she is allowed 
to get, with rationing, than the American 
housewife pays for her food. But the Brit- 
ish Government makes up the difference. 

Actually, the loan from the U.S. has 
been used to make up the Government’s 
loss, in large part. About $1,000,000,000 of 
the $3.750,000,000 loan has been spent for 
food, bought by the Government and 
distributed to British consumers at less 
than cost. In the U.S., by contrast, the 
individual consumer pays the higher prices. 
Extent of the price increases on major 
foods is shown by the accompanying charts. 

Effect of increasing prices is clear. The 
British Government is running out of 
money to finance its food program. All 
British food purchases in the U.S. have 
been suspended. Britain, with the rest of 
Europe, is turning to the U.S. for aid. At 
the same time, many U.S. families are 
wondering how much to cut back their 
eating if prices continue to rise. 
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A Survey of What Has Happened to 


Beef. Supply plentiful. Heavy 
marketing season at hand. Prices 
high, average 68 cents a pound. 
Steaks much higher, more than 
double prewar price. High feed 
price to encourage marketing in 
months just ahead. Beef-animal 
population which is already down 
about 2,000,000 head from a year 
ago, is going lower. Beef scarcity, 
if any, will come in the summer 
and autumn, 1948, not this. winter 
or next spring. 
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Pork. More hams, pork chops, 
bacon this winter. Prices to be 
high—now more than double pre- 
war at average of 52 cents a pound. 
Hog population, however, is higher 
than a year ago. High feed prices, 
low supplies of corn will force 
heavy run of hogs to market this 
year. Means less pork next spring 
and summer, maybe a real scarcity 
in 1949. Farmers won’t raise as 
many pigs this autumn, creating 
future shortage. 














Eggs. Supplies are low. Demand 
is high. People eat more eggs when 
meat prices are up. Result: Egg 
prices have jumped to an average 
of 67 cents a dozen, 131 per cent 
over prewar level. Storage stocks of 
eggs are nearly 50 per cent small- 
er than last year. Cost of feed may 
cause farmers to reduce the num- 
ber of hens on farms. This would 
result in lower egg production for 
next year and give another push 
to prices. 











Chicken. Season of heavy mar- 
keting is starting. OvTicial, forecast 
is for slightly lower prices during 
the next few months. Chicken 
prices in September averaged 50 
cents a pound, 67 per cent above 
prewar. Supply this year about the 
same as in 1946. Next year sup- 
plies will be lower. Feed prices are 
going up faster than chicken prices. 
Farmers will raise fewer chi-kens. 
Turkey supplies are smaller now. 
Crop is 16 per cent below 1946. 
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Butter. Production declining 
now in usual seasonal downturn. 
Prices thus headed higher as long 
as demand holds. At 92 cents a 
pound already, butter is 163 per 
cent above prewar, up more than 
any other staple food. Stocks of 
butter in storage are low. Supply 
this winter will be small. Seasonal 
rise next spring may not lower 
prices as much as normally. Higher 
costs of feeding dairy cattle will 
keep price of butter high. 











Cheese. Prices turning upward 
during next few months. Cold- 
storage stocks are far larger than 
before war. Output is running about 
one third higher than last year. But 
the seasonal price upswing is start- 
ing. Demand expected to stay high. 
People will eat about 5 pounds per 
person this year, half a pound more 
than in any previous year. Exports 
are high, too. Selling for an aver- 
age of 55 cents a pound, cheese is 
112 per cent above prewar price. 











Milk. Price increases are on the 
way. Dairymen have to pay more 
for feed. Big-city producers’ associ- 
ations already are asking for high- 
er prices on retail milk. Usual pro- 
duction decline of winter is starting 
now, too. Output is down already 
in areas suffering from drought. 
Milk prices are up less than prices 
of many other foods. A quart is de- 
livered at retail for 19 cents, on 
the average, or 67 per cent more 
than before war. 
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Bread. Enough bread is assured 
by record-breaking wheat crop. 
Price is 48 per cent above prewar, 
at 13.5 cents per pound loaf. High- 
er prices for corn meal and break- 
fast foods made from corn may 
result from the poor corn crop. 
Bakery and cereal products have 
risen by smaller amounts than 
other foods. Flour is up to 9.5 cents 
a pound from a prewar 3.9 cents. 
Corn meal costs 9 cents a pound, 
instead of its prewar 3 cents. 








Oranges. Seasonal price in- 
crease is smaller than last year. A 
large part of the 1947 crop is avail- 
able. Next year’s Florida orange 
crop is damaged. That will affect 
prices next spring. Other fruits: 
Cranberry prices are ield down by 
large carry-over of canned fruit 
from last’ year. Prunes, peaches 
and grapes will cost less this year 
than last. Pear prices are about 
the same. Apple prices are lower 
with arrival of harvest time. 





Potatoes. There is no great sur- 
plus like last year’s. But supplies 
are adequate. Prices will be held 
up near 5 cents a pound, double 
prewar, by Government price sup- 
port if necessary. Sweet-potato 
crop is small. Prices are down on 
snap beans, cabbage, carrots, let- 
tuce, onions and spinach. Canned 
corn, tomatoes and peaches are 
down slightly in price, though far 
above prewar. Stocks of canned 
vegetables are large. 
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HURDLES FOR CONTROLS’ REVIVAL 


Months of Preparation Required for Rationing and Price Limits 


Prospect that nation will 
confine moves to voluntary 
saving of scarce foodstuffs 


A high and rising cost of living is not to 
bring a return of price controls. Ration- 
ing of food, or of other products in short 
supply, is not to be revived to cut down 
use. 

Rationing and price control will return 
only if a severe drought in 1948 should 
cause great damage to next year’s crops, 
threatening acute shortage. 

A revival of rationing is favored by some 
Government planners as a means of assur- 
ing more food for shipment to people 
abroad. Price, at present, serves as a ra- 
tioner. Congress, on the basis of expression 
by its leaders, intends to make no change 
in that ration basis so far as now is fore- 
seeable. 

Controls, so far as they may be revived, 
will largely be voluntary controls aimed at 
reducing consumption principally of food- 
stuffs. 

Prices will continue to be fixed by the 
interplay of supply and demand, not by 
edict of a huge new Government agency. 
Officials point out that if Congress should 
decide to restore price control—a_ highly 
unlikely prospect—machinery for control 
would require three to six months to set up. 
By that time, the country might be trying 
to figure out how to keep prices from fall- 
ing, not to keep them from rising. Also, 
there could be no effective price controls 
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AMERICAN’S REMEMBRANCE 


without control of wages, and unions 
would resist these bitterly. Reinstatement 
of wage controls could be expected to lead 
to strikes, a situation that Congress is 
anxious to avoid. 

Rationing is the other side of price con- 
trol. Formal rationing would require about 
six months to place in operation. By that 
time. abundance might have _ replaced 
scarcity. 

Meatless days, however, will be recom- 
mended on a voluntary basis. Wheatless 
days may be urged, too. People will be 
asked to save food. Past experience sug- 
gests that reduced consumption of meat, 
butter and other perishable products. in 
particular, tends to result in somewhat 
lower prices. thereby stimulating a revival 
of consumption. Little net saving of food 
is looked for on that basis. 

Buying of cheaper meat is favored offi- 
cially as a means of conserving grain for 
shipment abroad. Food experts cite this 
as a practical voluntary method of saving 
grain, for the reason that choice grades of 
heef come from grain-fed cattle. If house- 
wives will be satisfied with less expensive 
meat, fewer farmers will fatten their cat- 
tle on grain before sending them to mar- 
ket. More grass-fed cattle then will be sent 
directly to market from ranges and pas- 
tures. Any general movement of this kind 
might save a considerable amount. of 
grain over and above that now in sight 
for export. 

Gray bread may possibly appear. Mill- 
ers of wheat are to be asked to increase 
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LONDONER’S DILEMMA 


.-. the immediate problem won't be solved by restarting ration-stamp presses 
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the amount of flour milled from a bushel 
of grain. Congress, however, is not likely 
to order the milling industry to increase 
its extraction rate. A few million bushels 
of wheat might be saved this way, but the 
amount would be small compared to ex- 
port needs. 

Distilling and brewing, where grain is 
used, may be reduced voluntarily. Again, 
an act of Congress would be required to 
force lowered use of grain for alcoholic 
beverages. Saving of grain would be small 
in total bushels. Action by Congress is 
not now in sight, although there could be 
a build-up of political pressure for action. 

Export controls on grains will be tight- 
ened. Export controls as a whole will be 
extended through 1948 by act of Con- 
gress. Control over exports of steel as 
well as of grains and other foods is due 
to be maintained as long as shortages exist. 

Allocation of foods is likely to be main- 
tained for export products. Allocations of 
materials for domestic use are not possible 
without act of Congress. That appears un- 
likely. Less wheat is to be allocated for 
export in the year ahead than in the vear 
just past. U.S. will allocate for export 
more dried eggs, dried fruits, dried 
skimmed milk and canned goods, and will 
expect that nations asking help use those 
foods, of which this country has a. sur- 
plus. Nations have been centering their 
food demands on wheat, thereby adding 
to the scarcity. 

Curbs on grain speculation also will 
be voluntary. The Government has no au- 
thority to act without a law. It can con- 
cern itself with policing manipulation of 
the grain exchanges, but has no power to 
order higher margin requirements. Con- 
gress is expected to be cool to suggestions 
now being heard that 100 per cent margin 
be required for transactions in the grain 
pits. 

Antitrust powers of Government will 
be used as a threat against combinations 
to fix prices. Suits on file and to be filed, 
however, will have little immediate in- 
fluence toward reducing prices. 

In asking Americans to go on shorter 
food rations, the official planners are look- 
ing for a way to reduce an expected world 
deficit of cereal grains amounting to 9,000,- 
000 tons. What is sought is enough food 
to maintain the present low rations in 
Western Europe. Americans are not to be 
asked to give up food so that Europe's 
diet can be improved beyond present 
levels. And the contribution that is made 
to this diet is not to be squeezed out of 
the American people by any return to 
the controls of wartime. 
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Top Speed, 1é4 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 





A Great New “Equalizer” for the 


Business frontier... the ADONANZA 


NE INDIAN on a horse could send 
a dozen arrows at a Texas Ranger 


before the Ranger could dismount to 
use his long rifle. But to this unequal 
duel came Samuel Colt’s “equalizer” — 
the six shooter—which stopped the 
Rangers’ enemies in their tracks. 

To today’s business frontier comes 
an equally potent “equalizer —the 
Bonanza, an airplane built for busi- 
ness, giving town and city business- 
man alike new mobility and range. 

The four-place Bonanza is a fast 
airplane, cruising at 172 mph. but 
does it with the economy of 165 hp at 
a cost as low as one cent per passenger 


mile! Add the Bonanza’s limousine- 


like luxury, its quietness. and its easy 
maneuverability in and out of the 
smallest fields—and \ ou have air trans- 
portation that is tailored to fit the busi- 
nessmans needs! 

The Bonanza comes fully equipped 
—two-way radio. landing lights. in- 
struments. heater. electric retractable 
landing gear, flaps. controllable pro- 
peller and other refinements. Your 


Beecheraft distributor will be elad to 


y 
ay ee be 1 inventor of the revolver 


which figured so dramatically in our conquest of the West 


he ereat “equalizer” 





Waller Th Dacek, pioneer in 


aeronauties, who produced the Beecheraft 
Bonanza as a modern “equalizer” in business 
transportation, 


» » 


demonstrate it—and to discuss its 
adaptability to your transportation 
needs. We are still filling a large back- 


log of orders. Additional ones will be 


filled in sequence. 














A fine car made finer 


“GQ PI VHELE 














The thrill of the first mile endures! 





It’s a great thrill to climb behind the wheel of a thrill to drive a new Pontiac, And the thrill of 
new Silver Streak Pontiac and put it through its that first mile endures! Year after year, your 
brilliant paces. The big, smooth, quiet engine— Pontiac will deliver this same satisfying per- 
remarkably economical in spite of its power—is formance—for Pontiac is designed and built to 
master of every traffic situation. You ride in com- endure! This .is true of every Pontiae built— 
fort as great as you could ask of any car. You regardless of year or model. So make your next 
experience ease and quickness of handling that ‘ar a Pontiac—the car that will be a thrill to drive 
come as an entirely new experience. Truly, it is a as long as you have it in your possession! 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Split in Cabinet Over Aid to Europe 


Rising Caution of White House and Some Officials on ‘Marshall Plan‘ 


Tendency to question alarms 
sounded by State Department 
on need for U.S. to act quickly 


The “Marshall plan” is in serious trouble 
even before it is born. This “plan” for 
blocking Russia with dollars is in trouble 
within the President’s own Cabinet. It is 
heading for trouble in Congress. It is in 
trouble abroad. 

Trouble is being traced in part to a new 
brain trust in the State Department. The 
brain trust is made up of a group of 
young men, headed by George Kennan as 
top planner. Members of the group, unlike 
the brain trust of New Deal days, are 
catalogued as diplomats, not economists, 
and generally they have spent much of 
their adult lives outside the United 
States. They have been busy sounding 
alarms and making promises. Now both 
the alarms and the promises are coming 
under inside fire. 

Issues relate to what the American 
people can be expected to do to help the 
rest of the world, and how they should do 
it. 

On one side is George Marshall, Secre- 
tary of State, holding out to Europe the 
tacit promise of billions in new U.S. aid. 
Will Clayton, Under Secretary of State, 
is No. 1 supporter of the policy. Mr. Clay- 
ton has argued vehemently for a special 
session of Congress to vote aid for Europe 
in a hurry. At the same time he has been 
trying, with uncertain success, to convince 
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European nations that they will have to do 
something in return for more billions of 
dollars. 

Inspiring this “Marshall plan” is the 
new Kennan brain trust. This group is 
generating ideas about what U.S. should 
do. It is busy building pressure for a 
special session of Congress. It is sounding 
alarms about what will happen if Congress 
does not come back soon. It is selling the 
idea that, if enough dollars are provided 
and if people in the United States share 
more of their goods with Europe, Com- 
munism can be stopped at “constantly 
shifting geographical and political points 
in the world.” 

On the other side, or at least in a posi- 
tion of critical neutrality, are a growing 
number of top officials. Clinton Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is trying to point 
out that 900,000,000 bushels of U.S. grain 
has been lost through bad weather. Noth- 
ing can be done to alter that fact. It means 
less for Europe, not more. John Snyder, 
Treasury Secretary, is warning that he 
cannot be expected to produce endless 
dollars for the outside world and still have 
a balanced budget. He wonders how long 
taxpayers can be denied tax cuts. The 
Army and Navy want to know where they 
will get men and money to take over if 
dollars alone do not stop Russia at con- 
stantly shifting points. 

Congress is critical of ideas for a special 
session of Congress. Nobody but the plan- 
ners, apparently, is prepared to demand a 
return of rationing and price control. 
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As a result, Secretary Marshall, leaning 
or his young planners for guidance, finds 
that he is on the defensive inside the 
Government. Ideas that had sounded so 
good, not long ago, are having to be de- 
fended. President Truman himself is cool 
to the idea of a special session of Con- 
gress for foreign aid. There is beginning 
to be a “show me” attitude around the 
White House. Food allocations for Eu 
rope are being reduced. 

What's happened to cause trouble for 
the “Marshall plan” is this: 

At home, rising prices are causing peo- 
ple to think more of their own problems, 
to be less concerned with problems of 
others. Planners are arguing that shortages 
at home must not interfere with shipments 
abroad or Russia will win. Yet the dilemma 
is proving to be this: If more food is 
taken from American consumers to give 
to others, prices go up, increasing re- 
sistance of voters to the gifts. If more 
food isn’t given, then people abroad be- 
come critical. 

Abroad people and governments are 
convinced that the United States has no 
alternative but to give increasing quanti- 
ties of goods to Europe. To cut down on 
aid, they reason, would be to precipitate 
depression in the United States. Na- 
tions seeking aid, as a result, are balk- 
ing at reforms—other than on paper—as 
a condition of getting aid from the United 
States. They expect it anyway. 

All kinds of crosscurrents are flowing 
from this situation. Those crosscurrents 
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... will Americans have a deaf ear if and when a wolf shows up? 
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MR. KENNAN & ADVISERS 
Alarms and promises appear to be generating kickbacks 


signal trouble ahead for the “Marshall 
plan” and for its planners. 

Wheat is being given by U.S. taxpayers 
to many nations in large quantities, free 
of charge. Those nations plead a lack of 
dollars. Yet some of those countries are 
paying five American dollars for a bushel 
of Argentine wheat. U.S. taxpayers, in- 
directly, are subsidizing Argentina. That 
nation is holding back on both production 
and sale of wheat. 

Hoarding of grain abroad is criticized 
in the U.S. Farmers feed it to livestock 
as they make more profit on sale of live- 
stock than on grain. But the amount of 
meat produced from a bushel of grain has 
only one seventh as much food value for 
human beings as the grain itself. The more 
wheat the U.S. supplies, the less pressure 
is put on foreign farmers to deliver grain. 

Food for Italy and France, in another 
situation, is No. 1 priority of U.S. plan- 
ners. Congress will be asked for hundreds 
of millions of dollars to buy food for those 
nations. The purchases will cost Americans 
money in taxes. They will cost Americans 
more money in higher food prices than 
otherwise would be paid. Yet 1,000,000 
Italian farm workers have been striking at 
harvest time. French farmers, U.S. offi- 
cials point out, planted about 25 per cent 
fewer acres in the past year than the year 
before. Not all French food troubles trace 
to drought. 

Dollars are demanded in a hurry to bol- 
ster Britain. Dollars, however, are being 
found in many places that are available 
to Britain. One arm of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is insisting that Britain should in- 
ventory the dollar holdings of British citi- 
zens in U.S. There is a demand that an 
exact statement should be made of dollars 
Britain still owns, and can acquire, before 
new dollars are given. The planners at 
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the State Department are shocked at this 
suggestion. Hints are coming from abroad 
that individual citizens of Greece have 
hundreds of millions of dollars hidden in 
U.S. But U.S. puts up other hundreds of 
millions for Greece. 

Kickbacks, political and otherwise, are 
developing to situations of that kind. Con- 
gress, before approving new billions for 
Europe, will insist upon answers to many 
questions. The “Marshall plan,” in con- 
sequence, is not something that is just 
around the corner. 

Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is raising a question, too, that may 
generate trouble for the planners. Mr. An- 
derson wants to know who is to watch out 
for the American farmer when the out- 


side world again becomes self-sufficient in 
food, as it may within a year or two. U.S. 
farmers have expanded to the danger 
point. Soil has been “mined” heavily. 
Prices have got all out of kilter. Other ex- 
porting nations have not expanded their 
agriculture as U.S. has expanded. At some 
point, when importing nations grow more, 
a crack will come. 

Alarms sounded by the new brain trust 
appear to be generating kickbacks, too. 


These alarms are sounded principally 


through planted stories in newspapers. 

One day Greece is going to collapse if 
more dollars are not sent immediately. But 
Greece does not collapse on schedule. The 
next day Italy is to go down in 30 days 
if she does not get dollars. But Italy 
doesn’t get dollars and 30 days later she 
still is afloat. Then there is a report that 
the Monetary Fund and World Bank, 
ratified by Congress to help ease world 
troubles, cannot be used for making stop- 
gap loans. A whole new set of machinery 
has to be set up. The next day, the Fund 
and Bank find ways to lend dollars. Brit- 
ain is pictured as flat broke by the State 
Department. The Treasury, at the same 
time, lists billions in remaining assets. 

Like the boy who cried “wolf, wolf” 
when there was no wolf, the new brain 
trust is wearing out its alarm-creating 
ability. At least, that is the privately ex- 
pressed feeling of some members of Mr. 
Truman’s Cabinet. When a wolf does 
show up, the American people may turn 
a deaf ear. Or so the theory is. 

The “Marshall plan” is in trouble for 
the reasons outlined. If it is saved now, 
the saving will be done in pieces. One piece 
will be new dollars for temporary relief. 
The second piece will be the longer-range 
plan that may emerge after argument that 
will run far along into 1948. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN & CABINET 
Inside the White House the beginning of a ‘‘show me” attitude 
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“Where are those 
engineering change 
notices?” 











“Still waiting for 
those packing lists!” __- 
f 









“What! Those reports 
late again?” 








“Let’s get out complete 
new pages when 
prices change. "a 





ELAYS in processing business records and 
communications can cause costly bottle- 
necks in factory, field or office. These slow-downs 
can usually be traced to tedious typing and retyp- 
ing of routine forms—limitations of office writing 
machines in producing carbon copies—collating, 
interleaving and correcting carbon copies, or 
use of old fashioned duplicating methods. 
If normal work-flow lags at times in your 


business, it will pay you to think of Multigraph. 


Business Records 





Purchasing e@ Receiving e@ Inventory e@ 





Is your business held down 
hy a paper-wait ? 






“Sorry! We're 
behind on our 
order-writin ag 


For with the Multigraph method, blank paper 


is quickly transformed into business records com- 


plete with form and /egrb/e written information— 
all in a single operation. Key to this fast, simple 
operation is the exclusive Multilith duplicating pro- 
cess using the amazing new reproducing masters. 

Ask your local Multigraph representative to 
demonstrate the Multilith system and the new 
masters—to show you how to prevent waste, cut 


costs and speed paper work in your business. 


Multi rap 


TRAQE-MARK REE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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EISENHOWER CHANCES FOR 1948 


Continuing Build-Up Despite Coolness Within G.O.P. Inner Circle 


Talk of ‘draft’ movement, 
but with the odds against 
a stampede at convention 


The build-up of General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as a candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination is 
putting to a sharp test the relations be- 
tween the General and President Truman, 
the man who picked him for Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. 

In Washington, the developing boom 

for the General is raising a series of ques- 
tions: Will it interfere with the friendly 
working relationship between Mr. Truman 
and his Chief of Staff? What would be 
the issues between Mr. Truman and the 
General if they should become opposing 
candidates? 
“In spite of the many statements by 
General Eisenhower that he is not a candi- 
date, clubs are springing up and efforts are 
being made on his behalf. His friends are 
busy in many quarters. And “Draft Ike” 
buttons are beginning to appear in coat 
lapels. 

Two factors are tending to lift the talk 
about General Eisenhower out of the class 
of idle speculation and into the realm of a 
real candidacy. 

International tensions. Many Republi- 
cans, viewing the present state of world 
affairs, feel that the nation would be safer 
with a general in the White House after 
1948. They admire the work of General 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander in 
Europe, think highly of his knowledge of 
world diplomacy and are not unmindful 
of his popularity with the voters. 

The General’s popularity runs through 
all ranks of society and is not confined 
to veterans. This applies to both parties. 
A recent poll showed that 58 per cent of 
the voters do not know which party he 
belongs to. Of the others, 22 per cent 
think he is a Republican and 20 per cent 
think he is a Democrat. Because of this 
fact, there has been some talk of trying 
to tie him to the Democratic Party with a 
vice-presidential nomination. 

The biggest obstacle to General 
Eisenhower’s nomination as a Republican 
is his bipartisan nature. He is not a party 
politician. He has never served as a rank- 
and-file Republican politician. For him to 
win the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion would be a feat comparable to that 
of a second lieutenant, fresh out of West 
Point, winning a general’s stars in_ his 
first battle. 

General Eisenhower is not a member of 
the little group out of which Republican 
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candidates are chosen. That the late Wen- 
dell Willkie managed to break into the 
magic circle and get such a nomination 


without first serving an apprenticeship in 


party ranks does not alter the firmness 
of the barrier against outsiders. 

This is a pol'tical reality of the first 
order. One tough-minded political realist 
tates the General’s chances of winning the 
nomination as smaller than those of Harold 
Stassen, the former Governor of Minne- 
sota. All through the inner councils of the 
Republican Party, there is no sign that 
the General is being thought of seriously 
as a candidate. 

There are two reasons for this: 

Republican chances of winning in 1948 
are regarded by party leaders as good. In 
such a situation, they do not want to go 
outside their own circle to pick a President 
They want a man whom they know and 
whose reactions they can be certain of 


Only desperation could cause them -to turn ° 


tc General Eisenhower, or any other out- 
sider. 

Party stalwarts want the nomination for 
themselves.: They have fought the battles 
of the party through the years of defeats. 
Now that they think victory is in the air, 
they do not intend to give the prize plum 
to anyone outside the inner group. More is 
at stake than has been at any time since 
1928. Tough-minded professionals will slug 


it out for the nomination. Amateurs will 
have hard going. 

As the situation stands, the nomina- 
tion is open to anyone strong enough to 
take it. Even in the inner circles of the 
party, there is no clear preponderance of 
approval for any candidate. And over 
the country, the delegates have not been 
pledged tightly. The nomination is yet to 
be won. But that takes a great deal of 
doing. ; 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, would like to have the nomination 
again. He has traveled into the Far West, 
the Middle West and New England, col- 
lecting delegates. He may have more at 
the outset of the convention than any 
other man. But Governor Dewey’s stock 
is slipping. Many important Republicans 
do not want him. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, now 
returning from a delegate hunt in the Far 
West, is gaining ground. He is the inner- 
circle favorite. But there is some dis- 
trust of his capacity as a campaigner. His 
penchant for saying frankly what he 
thinks is regarded as something of a handi- 
cap. And his views are fully on record for 
inspection, straight down: the line, on 
every issue. 

Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, also 
busy campaigning, is gaining ground. He 
is popular among young Republicans and 
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with veterans. Many important Republi- 
cans in the East are beginning to eye his 
chances anew. 

The early battle will be between Gover- 
nor Dewey and Senator Taft. If they fight 
their way into a deadlock, either Mr. 
Stassen, General Eisenhower, Governor 
Earl Warren, of California, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, or any one 
of a half dozen others might emerge as 
a compromise candidate. That is the way 
the politicians are reasoning. 

General Eisenhower is kept busy dis- 
claiming any association with the move- 
ment that is springing up around him. He 
says he is not going to be a party to any 
connivance to get the nomination. But 
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his statements have not yet been strong 
enough to silence his friends. Alf M. Lan- 
don, the 1936 nominee, and various other 
Kansans are supporting the General. 

In spite of his disavowals, the movement 
has grown. And not only Republicans but 
highly placed Democrats inside the White 
House inner circle have become convinced 
that the General is to be regarded as a 
potential candidate. But there is nothing 
to indicate that this will have any effect 
upon the General’s relationship with Mr. 
Truman. Among both the Democrats and 
inner-circle Republicans, there is an ex- 
pectation that the Eisenhower boom will 
collapse before convention time. 

Draft? General Eisenhower's friends 
now are talking of a “draft” that would 
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FOR THE GENERAL—ONE OF THE SHINY NEW ‘DRAFT’ HEADQUARTERS 
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FOR THE PRESIDENT—AN OLD OFFICE CLEANED FOR A HOMECOMING 
« « . getting into the magic circle isn't easy for an amateur 
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bring him into the political ring “by popu- 
lar request.” But before they can hope to 
win a “draft” nomination, they must do a 
tough selling job. They must convince a 
group of hard-boiled politicians that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the White House would 
do what the politicians want done. In 
view of the Willkie experience, this would 
be hard to do. 

Mr. Willkie went to the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1940 and did his own sell- 
ing job. In a series of whirlwind appear- 
ances at various State-delegation head- 
quarters, he sold himself to the delegates. 
He talked with various Republican lea’! 
ers. Finally, the convention stampeded 
and gave the nomination to Mr. Willkie. 
But he had put in a great deal of work 
beforehand. It was no draft. 

And some important Republicans. st'!! 
complain that Mr. Willkie ignored them 
after he won. They say he surrou |! 
himself with a group of friends from Ne 
York and paid no attention to the party. 

In view of this experience, the 1948 Re- 
publican Convention will be tightly con- 
trolled. The delegates are not likely to 
be stampeded. 

A thorough study of any candid:te’s 
ideas will be made before any nomina!ion 
is handed out. This goes equally for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and for General Mac- 
Arthur. The views of Mr. Stassen and Mr 
Taft have been stated clearly in speechies 
and press conferences. Mr. Dewey is plan- 
ning to outline his ideas of current prob- 
lems. And after General Eisenhower goes 
to Columbia University as president, he 
will have a chance to do the same. 

Mr. Landon says the delegates will he 
listening to learn whether the General 
stands to the right or the left of center. 
The Kansan says there is another question 
that will have to be answered: 

“How will he regard the party organiza- 
tion—as something of which he is an in- 
tegral part, or as something to be used as a 
personal vehicle when expedient?” 

Glamour of silence. However, if the 
General should begin making a series of 
speeches, and thus appear to be an active 
candidate, or even a willing candiclate, 
supporters fear he would shed some of his 
glamour. They think that, as long as he is 
silent and holds back, his popularity piles 
up. They are not so sure what would hap- 
pen if he stepped out of his silent and un- 
seeking role. 

At the same time that Dr. George Gal- 
lup asked Amerieans what party General 
Eisenhower belonged to, and found that 
they did not know, he asked them if they 
would like to see him run for President 
in 1948. Thirty-five per cent of them said 
they would. But 48 per cent would not. 

All things considered, Mr. ‘Truman is 
not too much worried about the chances 
of a race against General Eisenhower. It 
doesn’t seem to be in the cards. 
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Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 






MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


cow-priceo PLYMOUTH Has 


LOW-PRICED CAR #2 HAS 


Theres a lot of difference 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 


to 











in LOW-PRICED 


The new Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer’s shows you exactly 
how all three leading low-priced cars 
compare in 21 features of high-priced 
cars. Feature by feature and car by 
car, it identifies the 20 found in 
Plymouth, the 9 in one other leading 
low-priced car, the 8 in the other. 
That’s quite a margin in Plymouth’s 
favor—but it’s far from being all. Over 
and above the 20 quality features, 
Plymouth has advantages found in no 
other car in the lowest-priced field. 











If it’s VALUE you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 


Safety-Rim Wheels, to reduce tire- 
failure hazards, are one example. The 
many others include: Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective; 
Floating Power Engine Mountings for 
smoothest performance; Superfinished 
engine and chassis parts that are 
almost immune to wear. 


There certainly is a lot of difference 
in low-priced cars. And the Plymouth 
advantage climbs higher the more you 
compare them all. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 
your order. And he’ll provide the service 
and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 
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Lord Calvert is a matchless refinement of the world’s most distinguished whiskies...so rare...so smooth 


...so mellow that it is intended expressly for those who appreciate the finest. Since Lord Calvert is usually 


available only on request, be sure...wherever you order...to ask for Lord Calvert specifically by name. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65°% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 























Drive for Alaskan Development: 
Free Land, New Roads,: Oil Hunt 


An effort is to be made to give Alaska 
—America’s last frontier—a more bal- 
anced development. The Territory proved 
to be a major Pacific defense post during 
the war. Now the plan is to strengthen 
Alaskan defenses by using the area’s 
natural resources as well as by expanding 
military and naval bases. 

Alaska’s untapped resources of timber, 
oil and farm land are to be opened to 
private development within three weeks. 
Before a year is passed, the Government 
hopes that foundations will be laid for 
a mild Alaskan boom. 

Among the more important projects 
involved, as the map shows, are these: 

A new pulpwood industry in south- 
eastern Alaska is assured. Bids will be 
opened October 1 on 8,000,000,000 board 
feet of uncut lumber in Tongass National 
Forest. Investment of $40,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 of private capital is expected. 
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Oil supplies on a large scale are prom- 
ised. Drillings are getting under way in 
the 48,000,000-acre naval petroleum re- 
serve of northwest Alaska. 

More U.S. farm land is to be avail- 
able in southern Alaska for homestead- 
ing. The first postwar offering of 45,000 
acres in the Matanuska Valley will be 
opened for application by veterans on 
October 17. Free grants of farm lands 
will be made six months later. 

Vacation facilities along the Alaska 
Highway from the Canadian border to 
Fairbanks are planned. On October 2, 
nearly 2,750,000 acres within five miles of 
the highway will be made available in 
free 5-acre tracts for resorts, camps, 
filling stations, restaurants and hotels. 

Improved transportation is scheduled 
for a land where transportation is the big 
bottleneck. New roads are planned along 
the southern coast and through the Mata- 
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nuska Valley. New airfields and air- 
safety devices are to be erected. The 
Alaska Railroad between Seward and 
Fairbanks is to be overhauled at a cost 
of $35,000,000. An all-weather port is 
being surveyed at Anchorage. 

Giant military bases are being con- 
structed to give Alaska new importance as 
a defense outpost. A huge $8,125,000 heavy- 
bomber base is being built 26 miles from 
Fairbanks. At Whittier Port, another Air 
Force base is being expanded costing $2,- 
840,845. At Kodiak, the Navy is spending 
$5,500,000 this year. 

A boom that may involve up to $200,- 
000,000 in new capital is snowballing, at 
a time when congressional hearings are 
under way to consider the Territory as the 
49th U.S. State. Yet, outlook for a boom 
is limited: The climate restricts industry, 
costs average twice those: of the U.S. 
mainland, population is only about 92,000, 
and the wage level is necessarily too high 
to attract many new businesses. An un- 
precedented development is to get rolling 
in the next few weeks, but its scope prob- 
ably will be limited unless next year brings 
large federal subsidies. 
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What a Person Would Have to Earn in 194)! 





TO BUY AS MUCH 
TODAY AS BEFORE WAR: 
1939 SHOULD 
INCOME NOW BE 
Ser. ieee. . . $1,932 
‘E-iieee . . . $3,108 


‘Yeo. . . $4,511 
SKA. . . $5,530 
SSA. . . $7,619 
“SAU. . . $9,769 
‘YR\\'toe . . $15,809 
SURV . . $22,483 
SIEM. . $40,737 
‘Yee . . $93,111 
$50,000 . . $302,362 
$100, 000. . - $618,708 


. $1,263,077 
. $2,144,694 
. $3,570,469 


$250,000. . 
$500,000. . 
$1,000,000 . 
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_ IDEA of what is a good income is having to be re- 
vised drastically. High tax rates and high cost of living 
are upsetting the old standards. 

What has happened to ideas about income is shown 
by the Pictogram above and its accompanying table. 

A $2,500 man of 1939, for example, must be a $4,511 
man today if he is to be able to buy the same goods and 
services that he bought with his prewar income. That's 
for a married man with two children. 

A $5,000 man of prewar needs to be a $9,769 man now 
to be as well off in buying power as he was seven or eight 
years ago. Prices of almost everything are up sharply, 
and at this level taxes begin to bite in, too. 

A $10,000 man of 1939 had as much spending power 
left after taxes as a $22,483 man has now after taxes. 
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The $10,000 man of seven or eight years ago would have 
to have his pay more than doubled to command as much 
buying power today as before the war. 

A $25,000 man of prewar offers an even more startling 
example. This man, to enjoy his prewar command over 
goods and services, would have to be a $93,111 man at 
this time. His pay would have to be nearly four times 
as large. In the high brackets, taxes take such a big 
slice of any pay increase that very large increases are 
required if a person is to retain his prewar ability to buy. 

A $50,000 man of 1939, for example, must have an 
income of $302,362 now to be able to buy as much as he 
could buy before the war with that income. That calls 
for a raise in pay to more than six times the prewar rate. 

A $100,000 man of 1939 requires: $618,708 now to give 
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him the same purchasing power in terms of goods that 
he had before the war. 
What it all means is this: 

A $5,000 income that once seemed in the higher class 
of incomes is little different from a $2,500 income of a 
few years ago. A $10,000 income now is about like a 
prewar $5,000 income. Employers find that they must 
revise their ideas of salary ranges. 

Raises must be fantastically large in the upper brack- 
ets if executives, for example, are to retain the prewar 
purchasing power of their salaries in the face of higher 
prices and higher taxes. 

Savings out of income are narrowed for the upper- 
bracket individual, unless he gets very large pay raises. 
Those savings, in turn, do not have as much purchasing 
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power in goods as savings of the prewar period. The 
man who once could think of retiring on $100,000 now 
needs far more than that, and finds it harder to save any 
large principal amount. 

On the other side of the picture: 

Prices and living costs, at some time, will come down 
from their present levels, although it will be a long time, 
if ever, before they get back to prewar levels. 

Taxes sooner or later will be reduced. Tax cuts, how- 
ever, may tend to center in the lower or moderate in- 
comes, with higher incomes still taxed very heavily. 

The time when a man could get rich out of savings 
from salary seems to have passed with World War II. 
The tax collector will continue for a long time to take 
a big cut out of incomes that are above the average. 
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PRESSURE FOR ANOTHER RAISE 


Workers’ Complaints That High Prices Have Wiped Out Wage Gains 


Prospect of a showdown 
next spring when major 
contracts are reopened 


Pressure is building up for a_ third 
postwar round of wage increases. Workers 
are complaining that higher prices al- 
ready have wiped out the benefits of 
their second-round raises. Unless prices 
turn downward in the next few months, 
a rash of union new in- 
creases can be expected by employers. 

A wage showdown, however, will not 
come before next spring. Not until then 
will union contracts in key industries be 
reopened for discussion of wage issues. 
April, 1948, be the showdown 
month, since existing contracts 
expire then. 

Factory workers are finding that their 
purchasing power is about the same now 
as it was a year ago, despite wage in- 
creases averaging around 15 per cent. The 
average married worker with two chil- 
dren, however, is 20 per cent better off 
in terms of purchasing power than he 
was before the war. White-collar workers 
as a group, on the other hand, are shown 
by official figures to have less purchas- 
ing power than before the war. 

Labor leaders are doing very little 
talking at the moment about next year’s 
wage demands, but they report consider- 
able grumbling from rank-and-file work- 
ers. Union talk now is directed toward 


demands for 


may 
many 


WEIGHING THE FAMILY‘S FOOD 


reducing prices, with leaders fearful 
that another round of pay _ increases 


will only serve to push prices higher and 
leave workers no better off than they 
are now. 

CIOs line is to urge restoration of price 
controls by Congress. It also asks for a 
labor-management conference to seek a 
truce. on prices and wages. There are no 
signs of any resumption of price controls 
or of a truce on prices. 

AFL leaders ridicule the CIO idea of 
price controls. AFL is opposed to Govern- 
ment regulation of prices for fear it would 
lead to wage controls. The AFL officials 
say the solution lies in better production. 
Wages cannot hope to keep pace with 
prices otherwise, they say. 

Changes in this strategy are to be 
expected if the rise in prices continues. 
Labor leaders privately admit they will 
not be able to resist demands from their 
members for more wage increases next 
spring unless prices decline. 

Employers in some cases are expected 
to grant wage increases voluntarily next 
spring, if prices remain high and business 
continues to be good. Most raises came 
this year without strikes, and strikes 
next spring probably will not be as severe 
as in 1946. Much will depend upon the 
general state of the economy. CIO Steel- 
workers are pledged by their contract not 
to strike before April, 1949. They can 
ask for a pay raise next April, but, if 
management turns it down, the union 


cannot strike. Most other unions, how- 
ever, are free to strike next spring if they 
wish. 

Industry by industry, the wage picture 
is as follows: 

Railroads. A 15%-cents-an-hour raise 
for railroad workers is part of the second 
round. Nonoperating workers were given 
this increase recently by an arbitration 
board. Operating unions are likely to win 
about the same figure, although they are 
asking for a 30 per cent raise. Higher 
freight rates can be expected to boost 
prices and thus increase pressure in other 
industries for higher wages. 

Soap. A third wage increase since the 
end of the war has just been announced 
by Lever Brothers Co., manufacturers of 


“soap, food and drug products. The firm 


granted raises averaging 124% cents an 
hour in the most recent agreements 
signed with three unions. The contracts 
will expire next March 14. 

Metal mining. No specific wage demand 
was included in a_ contract program 
drafted by CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers at their recent convention. Dele- 
gates paid more attention to proposals 
for a guaranteed-annual-wage demand. 
Most contracts in this field do not reopen 
until] next spring or summer. 

Rubber. CIO’s Rubber Workers are 
dropping any hopes of an immediate 
wage increase. The union recently asked 
for more pay, but it is settling for an ad- 
dition of paid holidays to the raise of 





FILLING THE PAY ENVELOPES 


Unless cost of living turns down—employers can expect a rash of demands 
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F arsighted businessmen recognize that in the years ahead the 
great diversity of opportunity in Chicago and Northern 


Illinois will allow their employes to continue the kind of 


work they have chosen...to live where and as they like...to 





play and relax as they like. That is one reason why so many 
new industries are locating here. 

You are invited to write for details on the many industrial, 
residential and recreational advantages of this area, as they 


specifically apply to you or your business. 


Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing 
Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing # Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government 
Good Living © Good Services for Tax Dollar « Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


This area hos power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order. 
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114% cents granted last March. Con- 
tracts permit the filing of new pay de- 
mands at any time, however. This union 
is expected to wait until a new wage 
pattern, if any, appears next spring. 

Textile. CIO Textile Workers now are 
out to seek a raise in Southern mills in 
line with the 5 cents won recently in the 
North. This made a total of 31 cents in 
four raises since the war’s end. 

Telegraph. AFL telegraphers are de- 
manding a 15-cent raise from Western 
Union, with October 2 fixed as the con- 
tract deadline. These negotiations affect 
company offices outside of New York 
City, where CIO holds the contract. 

Steel. If a national wage pattern devel- 
ops from the steel industry’s negotiations 
next year, it will be a pattern set volun- 
tarily by management. The CIO Steel- 
workers will be in no position to force 
this pattern. Their contract permits wage 
discussions during the month of April, 
1948, but, if management and_ union 
negotiators fail to agree. on any new 
figures, the old scales continue for an- 
other year. U.S. Steel’s negotiations with 
the union are likely to provide the key 
on wages for this industry, as in recent 
years. 

Coal. John L. Lewis, on the other hand, 
has more leeway if he wants to strike. 
His soft-coal contract runs until June 
30, 1948, but lets either side end the 
agreement before then with suitable 
notice. Mr. Lewis, however, might run 
into delays if the full machinery of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is used against him. The 
Government is empowered to seek court 
injunctions delaying a strike in a vital 
industry for 80 days. 

Autos. This industry may provide the 
big test on wages next year. CIO Auto 
Workers can reopen their contract with 
General Motors as of April 28. UAW was 
forced to take a pattern fixed by General 
Motors and CIO Electrical Workers last 
spring. 

Electrical equipment. The CIO Electri- 
cal Workers will be running neck-and- 
neck with the Auto Workers again next 
year in contract negotiations. Major con- 
tracts of both unions expire or can be 
opened in April. 


WORKER COOLNESS 
TO PENSION PLAN 


Social-Security benefits, when written 
into union contracts, are not as popular 
with workers as some union leaders had 
hoped they would be. Wage raises that 
can be translated into ready cash are 
more appealing to many men and women 
than pension plans that provide partial 
security for old age. 

This worker reaction is clearly shown 
in early returns from an election con- 
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ducted by the United Auto Workers 
among employes of the Ford Motor Co. 
Members of this union were asked to 
vote their preference between two wage- 
increase plans. One plan carried provision 
for worker pensions plus a pay raise of 
7 cents an hour and elimination of a 20- 
minute lunch period. The other was a 
straight pay-raise plan, calling for an 
increase of 114% cents an hour, plus six 
paid holidays. Tabulation of ballots in 
Ford plants outside of the Detroit area 
showed a 10-to-1 vote against the pension 
and in favor of the straight wage increase. 

Final outcome depended upon the 
votes of 65,000 workers in Ford’s main 
Rouge plant in Detroit. Opposition in 
all plants, however, was strong enough 


Many workers do not expect to spend 
the rest of their working days in the 
Ford plants. 

Older workers, on the other hand, gen- 
erally favor the pension program. They are 
given credit for their years of employ- 
ment at Ford. The union estimates that 
about 7,700 of them would be eligible, 
under the plan, to retire at the end of this 
year, with full benefits. The company 
would foot most of their bill. Another 
34,000 would be eligible in the next 10 
years. 

Average age of Rouge plant workers 
is 47 years. There are more elderly em- 
ployes at Rouge than at the newer out- 
lying plants. That is why UAW Ford 
leaders put on their biggest selling cam- 





TWO GENERATIONS OF FORD WORKERS 
... for the young—retirement seems a long way off 


to provide evidence for other employers 
that enthusiasm for pension plans is not 
as strong among rank-and-file workers as 
it is among union leaders who ask for them. 

Leaders of the Auto Workers at Ford 
had hailed the pension plan as a great 
victory when it was negotiated. They 
said it would provide a model for other 
auto manufacturers to follow. 

Reasons for the opposition to the pen- 
sion are varied. Union leaders who recalled 
the eagerness of workers for social-security 
gains in times of depression were sur- 
prised at the attacks that came on this 
pension idea. 

Younger workers appear to object to 
paying into a retirement fund, even if the 
company stands a big share of the expense. 
The young employe thinks of retirement 
as being a long way off. He wants more 
money now, to spend on higher food costs. 


paign for the pension at the Rouge 
plant. 

Cost of the pension program, if adopted, 
would be shared by the company and 
those workers who decided to participate. 
A worker joining would pay 2% per cent 
of his first $3,000 annual pay plus 5 per 
cent of earnings above $3,000. The com- 
pany has not revealed its own: cost for 
the plan. 


DELAY IN TEST 
ON AFFIDAVITS 


A showdown, for unions, on the issue of 
filing non-Communist affidavits has been 
delayed, but not avoided. The National 
Labor Relations Board and its General 
Counsel have extended until October 31 
the time in which unions may file and 
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Here are 6 examples of discourteous ... and 
dangerous . . . driving. It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why inconsiderate drivers lead the 
accident parade ... why courtesy pays! 


True, you can’t pass laws against discourte- 
ous driving, as you can against speeding. 
But it can be just as dangerous... to pe- 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker _3 
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HOW 70 ANNOY PEDESTRIANS 
AND CREATE ACCIDENTS / 


destrians, to other motorists and to you! 


Apply the Golden Rule to your driving. The 
habit of courtesy, once acquired, brings 
added safety on the open road as well as in 
town. And make sure you are adequately 
protected by insurance. It’s wise to stay out 
of trouble . . . and out of court! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 














United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 























For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blcod! 


@ After a hard workout, when your 
muscles stiffen painfully, you can 
ease that soreness fast/ Just rub on 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. and the 
pain fairly floats away! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation! Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 

. stiff muscles become supple 
again . . . you feel relaxed and 
ready to go. It’s wonderful! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredients. 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








is the nicest thing you can say about yourself on paper 
A GENTLEMANS LETTER PAPER | 





Ask us for samples 
Eaton Parser Corp., Dept. B, Pittsrietp, Mass. 
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thereby qualify to take cases to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Originally, 
the deadline was to come this week. For 
employers and unions, this decision car- 
ries the following meaning: 

No action will be taken before October 
31 on most of the 3,800 cases that were 
pending at NLRB when the Taft-Hartley 
Act became effective, unless top officials of 
the AFL and CIO reverse their stand 
against signing affidavits, or unless Gen- 
eral Counsel Robert Denham is overruled 
in his decision that they must file. Action 
on new cases involving AFL and CIO 
unions also will be delayed. Cases involving 
independent unions that choose to take 
the anti-Communist oath will be con- 
sidered. One big independent, the Ma- 
chinists Union, already has qualified to 


THE 





SAILOR & THE SENATOR 


PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN THE LABOR ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been in full 
operation for only one month, but several 
amendments already are being proposed. 
Some of these are coming from friends of 
the Act. 

Hiring halls of unions would be per- 
mitted under a proposal advanced by 
Harry Lundeberg, AFL Seafarers’ official, 
in a conference with Senator Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio. Mr. Lundeberg later said he 
thought Senator Taft favored a softening 
of the Act’s ban on closed shops to per- 
mit hiring halls. But Mr. Taft said he 
believed the problem could be settled with- 
out an amendment. 





—Aeme 


... from the Act’s friend—a soft word 


use the Board. (For more on this, see 
page 37.) 

Union leaders are given more time to 
decide whether to file affidavits. By ex- 
tending the period, the Board gives the 
AFL and the CIO a chance to settle the 
issue in their national conventions to be 
held next month. 

NLRB, meanwhile, will have plenty of 
time in which to reverse Mr. Denham, if it 
chooses. Mr. Denham insists that the 
Taft-Hartley law requires officers of the 
AFL and the CIO to file the non-Commu- 
nist affidavits before any unions in either 
organization can take cases to NLRB. 
Some NLRB members, however, disagree. 
A test case now before NLRB may decide 
the issue by October 31. 

Extension of the filing deadline in no 
way affects the right of employers to hale 
unions before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on charges of unfair practice 
or to demand bargaining elections among 
their workers. 


Political-expenditure clauses of the 
Act also are under discussion, Some mem- 
bers of Congress believe the ban on politi- 
cal expenditures by unions and companies 
is broad enough to prevent publication of 
material on political matters by general 
newspapers as well as labor papers. 

Anti-Communist affidavits also are in- 
volved in suggested amendments. There 
are proposals that Congress clarify whether 
top CIO and AFL officers are required to 
file the affidavits before affiliated unions 
can take cases to the Labor Board. 

A study committee representing both 
branches of Congress will consider these 
and other problems arising under the Act. 
This committee is due to report back to 
Congress by March 15 on any suggestions 
for amendments to the law. If Senator 
Taft and others who helped write the Act 
decide to propose revisions, Congress prob- 
ably will undertake the job next year. Any 
changes, however, are not likely to weaken 
the general purpose of the Act. 
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Pick it from the rainbow. You 
can make aluminum products 
just about any color you wish. 
Not painted. Not lacquered or 
enameled on the surface. Color- 
ed coatings are actually formed 
from the metal itself and will 
not chip off or peel. 


Colored aluminum is a brain 


child of Aleoa Research. Nature provides aluminum 
with a hard, glass-like surface of aluminum oxide, less 
than a millionth of an inch thick. Experimenting with 
this oxide film, Alcoa scientists discovered how to make 


it thicker and more resistant to abrasion. 


e Another example of the leadership 
in aluminum technology that has made 
ALCOA... Aluminum Company of 
America ... the best source of the best 
quality aluminum for every purpose. 


COLOR ALUMINUM DO YOU WANT? 





They also found it had pores; 
billions of them to a square 
inch. ‘These pores could be im- 
pregnated with dyes. Presto, 
colored aluminum! 

You have probably seen 
colored aluminum often and 
didn’t know it. In compacts, 


cigarette cases, buttons, fishing 


reels, goggles, name plates, or handles like those above. 
It has many uses and is attractive. If you’re a manu- 
facturer, maybe you'll think of some to make yourself. 

Be glad to help you. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales officesin 55 cities, 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 





ALCOA First iN ALUMINUM 
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When a woman shops 

for gleaming modern 
appliances to lighten 

her household tasks... 
her mind goes far beyond 
chrome and glass, 
thermostatic controls 

and automatic switches... 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind. 

a dual picture of 

more delicious meals 
and of precious minutes 
saved for leisure use 
out of her busy day... 
both inspired by 

her favorite magazine. 





McCall’s editors 
know how to implant 
these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 

in 3,600,000 homes. 
McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT UNIONS’ OATH DILEMMA 


sinployers, temporarily, are freed of 
many Government rules that govern their 
dealing with most labor unions. Thése 
unions are risking the loss of Government 
protection of their rights rather than 
abide by the ruling that their top officers 
must sign affidavits denying Communist 
affiliations. 

Union rights, broadly, probably will be 
restored before long by a change in the 
rule about who must sign non-Communist 
affidavits. However, even if AFL and CIO 
regain rights as top organizations, officers 
of international unions and local unions 
within these organizations still will be re- 
quired to swear that they have no Com- 
munist affiliations, if they want to use the 
machinery of the National Tahor Rela- 
tions Board. One or more officers of in- 
dividual unions may refuse to swear, 
thereby denying protection of the law to 
those unions. Also, unless the ruling ap- 
plied to AFL and CIO as a whole is 
changed, employers can take many actions 
that they previously could not take. 

Union officers, on the other hand, face a 
dilemma: Whether to sign the non-Com- 
munist statements, and comply with a 
provision of the law that is distasteful to 
them, or to refuse to sign, and risk being 
accused of covering up for those among 
them who might be Communists or fel- 
low travelers. 


Do unions lose Government protec- 
tion when they refuse to comply 
with the new labor law? 

They do. Such unions no longer are pro- 

tected in their right to organize. They can- 

not file with the Labor Board charges of 
unfair labor practices against employers. 

They cannot petition for elections. These 

rights are lost unless union officers file non- 

Communist statements, and unless they 

make financial reports on their unions. 


Can employers take advantage of 
that situation? 

Yes they can, if they want to and if they 
are not restricted by contract. Employers 
have positive rights under the new labor 
law, even though unions themselves are 
not accepting protection of the law. There 
is nothing to prevent an employer from 
taking complaints to the Board against a 
union, even if this union has announced 
that it will boycott the Board and_ not 
file affidavits. In some cases, an employer 
can ask NLRB to find out if his workers 
want to change unions, or to have. no 
union at all. 


Can an employer seek an election? 
Yes. He can petition NLRB for an elec- 
tion at any time if his contract has run 
out. Or, if no union has been named as 
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collective-bargaining agent, an employer 
can ask for an election. Then an employer 
might get an advantage by disqualifica- 
tion of a union in an election on the ground 
that it had not complied with the non- 
Communist provision of the new law. 


Couldn’t a union always get on the 
ballot? 

Apparently not, if it does not comply with 
the law. That is, if a union officer refuses 
to file a non-Communist affidavit, his 
union would not have any standing in a 
National Labor Relations Board election. 
Or, if it should be favored by the major- 
ity of workers, the union could not be 
certified by NLRB as bargaining agent 
unless it complied with the law. An em- 
ployer does not have to bargain with a 
noncertified union. Meanwhile, if another 
union is certified as bargaining agent, the 
first union cannot legally strike to try to 
force the employer to bargain with it. 


Can an employer stop dealing with 
a union that refuses to file affi- 
davits? 

He probably can, if his contract has ex- 

pired. An employer can refuse to renew 

his old contract, or to sign a new one. 

Then a union, whose officers have not 

complied with the non-Communist require- 

ment, cannot get a complaint of unfair 
labor practice before NLRB. The Board 
would not consider such a complaint from 

a union while its officers were not com- 

plying with the law. It would not require 

the employer to bargain with the union. 

This would have the effect, at least tem- 

porarily, of disqualifying that union as 

bargaining agent, even though it might 
have a majority of workers as members. 


Could a disqualified union strike? 
Yes. The strike, and threats to strike, are 
the main weapons of unions that by-pass 
the Labor Board, when it comes to exert- 
ing pressure on employers. The right to 
strike is not curtailed. And strikes can be 
used to try to force employers to sign 
contracts, unless another union has been 
certified as bargaining agent. Unions, how- 
ever, cannot get NLRB to listen to 
charges that strikes resulted from em- 
ployers’ unfair labor practices, unless the 
officers sign the non-Communist state- 
ments. 


Can strikers be fired? 

Sometimes they can be, and sometimes 
they cannot. The rules governing discharge 
of strikers remain about the same. But 
there is this difference: Unions whose of- 
ficers do not comply with the law cannot 
get NLRB to act on charges that employ- 
ers engaged in unfair labor practices by 

















For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
A with fresh blood! 


; { @ It’s no joke when stiff back 
-\ muscles shout with pain after 
unusual activity. Get busy! 
There’s a time-proved way to 
ease that soreness fast. Just 
rub on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But rub those muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. and you 
help step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment. 

Help tired muscles relax and 
become supple ... quick! Ask 
your druggist today for a $1.25 

bottle of Absorbine Jr. 

—famous formula of rare 
) herbs and other scien- 

tifically chosen ingredi- 
ents. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Reading the news of national affairs 
at home each week is the regular 
practice of 80% of the readers of 
this magazine. 

Important advertisers are quick to 
eash in on the advantages of such 
an opportunity. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








for every seated 
Hundreds 
of thousands in use 


worker. 


all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 














Which way do you dictate ? 
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ANCIENT WAY—man-to-secretary dicta- 
tion. This impractical method keeps two 
people tied down hour after hour, every- 
day—causing delay, and letting work 


pile up and get behind! 


ar? | 
ro Ones f 


MODERN WAY— Electronic dictation, 
pioneered by Dictaphone Corporation, is 
a boon to both boss and secretary. Elec- 
tronic recording lets a man really relax 
--- completely! Speaking into the handy 





OLD-FASHIONED WAY— man-to-ma- 
chine, acoustic dictation. A step forward, 
it frees the secretary and speeds work. 
But ease of operation and perfect repro- 
duction dictate an even better method. 





Dictaphone microphone is exactly like 
thinking out loud. And because it means 
faithful reproduction, your secretary can 
quickly transcribe all your dictation with 
ease, and without error! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
HAS PROVABLE ADVANTAGES 


IT BACK and relax. Your Electronic 

Dictaphone machine will catch every 
word—even a whisper. It gives you better 
recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 
tronic ease! Dictaphone’s dependable! 






Model AE, with either hand 


For a demonstration, call your local 
Dictaphone Representative. For descrip- 
tive literature, write Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, Dept.K-9,420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictatron 





or desk microphone. 
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firing strikers. This can add to the dif- 
ficulties of discharged strikers in making 
a case for reinstatement. 


Can an individual worker complain 
-to NLRB? 

Yes. He can take a charge of unfair labor 
practice to the Board, even though the 
officers of his union have not signed non- 
Communist statements. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a union officer who is fired for a 
strike or other union activities, can act 
as an individual, and accuse his employer 
of unfair practices. The Board usually will 
hear his complaint. The same goes for 
other charges of unfair labor practices 
brought by individual workers—whether 
they are union officers or not. But the 
union itself cannot press such charges 
where affidavits have not been filed. 


Does the union lose all rights to com- 
plain to NLRB? 

It does, unless all its officers turn in non- 
Communist statements. Until this is done, 
the Board will not investigate its com- 
plaints. Thus, even though a union has 
been certified as bargaining agent, it cuts 
itself off from NLRB support when its 
officers won’t turn in affidavits. 


What about a union shop? 

Here, too, a union that doesn’t file affi- 
davits cannot get an election by NLRB 
to see whether a majority of the workers 
want a union shop. Refusal of officers to 
sign affidavits means refusal by NLRB to 
hold such an election. And an employer 
cannot grant a union shop unless a 
majority of his employes vote for it. 


Can a union get voluntary checkoff 
of dues? 

It can if an employer agrees, and if mem- 
bers agree to the withholding of union dues 
from their pay. The law does not require 
that union officers make non-Communist 
statements before checkoff of dues is al- 
lowed. Thus, some unions trying to boy- 
cott NLRB will press employers for a 
voluntary checkoff, as a substitute for a 
union shop. But the law does not say that 
an employer has to approve of voluntary 
checkoff even though a majority of his 
workers may favor it. 


The present plan of top union leaders 
to refuse to sign statements denying Com- 
munist affiliations thus brings, for the 
time being, some advantages for employers 
and disadvantages for unions. But employ- 
ers are not relieved of all responsibility 
under the new labor law. They still can 
be made to answer to the Board—through 
complaints of individual workers—for un- 
fair labor practices, even though union 
officers are cut off from NLRB by refusal 
to swear that they have no Communist 
connections. 
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A Bumper Crop in the South 


All the forecasts indicate that the South 
again will harvest a “bumper crop” of new in- 
dustries this year. But there’s nothing strange 


and unusual about this! 


Farsighted, clear-headed industrialists long 
ago discovered that the “climate” along the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System is “just 


right” for the quick, permanent, prosperous 





growth of all kinds of factories. 


Why not “plant” your factory in this in- 
dustrial garden spot... where it will flourish 
and thrive . . . and where you will harvest a 


bumper crop of new and greater opportunities? 


* Look Ahead —Look South!” 


Cree? E. Morrrvscs 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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FAILURE OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The United States, possessing the atomic bomb, can 
threaten to use force to get her will in the world, or the 
United States, possessing confidence in the rightness 
of her cause, can exert moral force to win the support 
of a united mankind. 

Moral force means an appeal to reason—to the con- 
science of thinking peoples. Moral force takes into ac- 
count the inaccessibility of certain nations—like Rus- 
sia—because there are ways and means by which 
ideas, if they are persistently expressed and carry con- 
viction, can eventually penetrate any “iron curtain.” 

The United Nations organization furnishes the 
greatest machinery the world has ever had for discus- 
sion of international issues. Here is a forum for debate 
of unlimited scope. Here every national policy can be 
exposed to analysis and criticism. 

The U. N. cannot, however, coerce anybody into 
agreement. Except where open acts of aggression are 
committed, there is no right to bring military power 
or physical force to bear on the solution of vexing 
problems. This is subject to a single nation’s veto. The 
ability, on the other hand, to make war in defense of 
one’s territory, individually or collectively, is inherent 
in national sovereignty, and the U. N. Charter permits 
such defense irrespective of the veto. 

The world knows full well that it can use its fists. 
What is more than ever necessary is for the world to 
find a way to use its head. 

U. N. no super-state: Many persons have overes- 
timated what the U. N. can do. They have thought of 
it as a super-state able to muster a police force to dis- 
cipline its own members. Many persons also have not 
realized how often diplomatic conflict defies precise 
definition as “aggression” and that the economic and 
political evolution of the whole world can be stagnat- 
ed by diplomatic maneuvers and threats short of ag- 
gression. 

The conflict of the hour, of course, is between Rus- 
sia and the western democracies—the United States, 
Great Britain and virtually all the other states except 
a handful under Soviet domination. 

This conflict needs careful diagnosis. We cannot 
take it for granted that, because Russia has blocked 


the settlement of many pending questions, this means 
that Russia is incapable of adjusting herself to the 
peaceful mood of the rest of the world. We are strong 
enough to be patient and wise enough not to allow 
suspicion or emotions to interfere with clear thinking. 

Looking at our own course: We must be ready to 
debunk our own course whenever it is palpably wrong. 

Thus, for example, we deplore Russia’s intervention 
in the Balkans, but we do not consider our own inter- 
vention in Greece as violative of the basic principle of 
non-intervention. 

We accuse Russia of trying to control the composi- 
tion of Balkan governments and influence elections, 
yet we ourselves endeavored to influence the course of 
the Argentine people when Peron was a candidate. We 
have exerted recently our influence indirectly for de- 
mocracy and against communism—in France, in Italy, 
in the Balkans. 

We accuse Russia of trying to dominate Iran to get 
oil. But we find Great Britain sensitive to what the 
Arabs want with respect to Palestine because impor- 
tant oil areas in the Near East may be lost to de- 
velopment. 

We blame Russia for helping the Communists in 
China but we help the National Government there— 
the side which the Russians call “Fascist.” 

Where material or strategist interests are at stake, 
all sorts of pretexts and collateral reasons that sound 
plausible in the phrases of diplomacy are used to de- 
fend the positions we ourselves assume and to attack 
the attitudes of other nations. 

Stripped of all the outward trappings of diplomacy, 
the real truth is that Russia and the United States do 
not trust each other. Everything else springs from that 
distrust. 

Certainly if Russia declines to come to an agree- 
ment with us about Korea or if the Balkan neighbors 
keep infiltrating their guerrilla troops into Greece, it 
is because Russia is pressing her strategy on a wide 
front. It’s all part of one pattern of distrust that did 
not begin yesterday. 

What is happening as a consequence is a form of 
warfare that omits bloodshed but constantly threatens 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
btional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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it. This has been called a “cold war.” It is more than 





ps that. It is a bitter struggle for mastery based on fear 

ong and on selfish desire. 

low The U. N. was not formed to adjudicate the dis- 

ing. putes growing out of the treaties or agreements ter- 

yt minating World War II. To throw into the U. N. at 
ong. this time the Korean question, for instance—as Secre- 
pis tary Marshall did last week—is to confess a failure 
ois of diplomacy as between Russia and the United States. 
ae Sometimes when diplomacy fails, the alternative is 

the use of physical force. Another way of stating it is 
= that, when physical force is the only alternative, 
ont diplomacy must not fail. 

il What we need in America is a public examination of 
We our record in diplomacy. What are the attitudes that 
da: have governed our intercourse with Russia? Exactly 

aly, what has been said by both sides in all the notes and 

communications exchanged between our governments 

) get | since V-J Day? 

“the The American people are entitled to the whole 

por- truth. A debate on the facts is essential, for if Russia 
de- has a point here and there and we have refused to con- 

cede it, we have not been wise or fair diplomats. If, 

3 in on the other hand, the record reveals a complete un- 

ro willingness on the part of Russia to keep agreements 

or to make any concessions, then the American people 
ake, might as well know all the truth right away so that 
und our public opinion may be conditioned for any sequel, 
de- no matter how painful. 

tack But will the record show that we have done every- 

thing we could have done or can now do to insure 
acy, peaceful relations between Russia and America? 

s do Soviet reaction to Truman Doctrine: We should 
that not be surprised at Russia’s hostile behavior since the 

day we proclaimed the Truman Doctrine. That Doc- 
ree- trine was accepted in Russia as a declaration of a kind 
bors of war on the Soviets by America. We were convinced 

‘e, it at the time that we had to support Greece as against 

wide aggression because the U.N. was powerless to act. 

; did But what happened before the Truman Doctrine 

was announced? What were the failures of diplomacy 

n of which led us to such a critical step? Is it not logical 

tens ( to examine the basic causes of the estrangement be- 

=— 


Is U.S. diplomacy making all possible efforts to adjust conflicts that can lead to 
World War I!12—Record should be fully disclosed to the people—Study of our own 
course might provide basis for understanding between Russia and America. 


tween Russia and America which were intensified by 
the risks we took in launching the Truman Doctrine? 
We know that the Russian refusal to cooperate with 
the Marshall plan was due to her resentment over the 
Truman Doctrine and her belief that the United States 
intended to wage a war of dollars against Russia. We 
have made no secret of the fact that Russia is our ad- 
versary. We should not now be surprised because Rus- 
sia uses her veto power and any other weapon of 
propaganda she possesses in an effort to checkmate the 
western democracies. 

War climaxes diplomatic failures: What is needed 
is a direct understanding between Russia and the 
United States. A nation which possesses the atomic 
bomb cannot be persuasively accused of either “ap- 
peasement” or cowardice. Britain “appeased” Hitler 
at Munich because Britain was unprepared and weak. 
We are not unprepared for war and we are not weak. 

America can afford to make concessions on those 
points on which Russia is right and to ask in exchange 
certain concessions to our viewpoint. 

But are there or have there recently been any com- 
prehensive conversations between Russia and the 
United States at the top level? 

Our Secretary of State went all the way to Moscow 
last spring and was there six weeks and never called 
on Stalin, the head of the Russian Government, until 
after the conference had failed and was in process of 
adjournment. Why? 

The American people do not want to see another 
world war thrust upon them. Both World War I and 
World War II were preventable—but not as late as 
1913 or 1938, respectively. Wars are the outgrowth of 
the failures of diplomacy occurring in a decade or 
more of time before the climax is reached. 

We are today making in diplomacy the mistakes 
that can lead up to World War III. The American 
people are entitled to a national debate on our rela- 
tions with Russia. Then perhaps we can appraise ob- 
jectively our Government’s policy in using the U. N. 
as an international forum before which we formally 
accuse Russia of non-cooperation and potential ag- 
gression. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Food prices are rising more rapidly at 
wholesale and retail, led by meats 
and grains. 

Meat prices rose 6 per cent at whole- 
sale in the week ended September 13, 
total gain of 14 per cent since July 
and 130 per cent since June, 1946. 

Grains rose 6 per cent and were 72 
per cent above June, 1946. 

Food prices rose to an all-time record 
of 180.9 on the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index, 11.5 per cent above July 
5. Level is 60 per cent above June, 
1946, and 158 per cent above 1939. 

At retail, food prices in the cost-of-liv- 
ing index on July 15 were 93 per 
cent above 1935-39. The rise from 
July to September, officially com- 
puted only for the city of Boston, 
was 5 per cent. 

Basic commodity prices, however, fell 
between Sept. 13 and 18. Corn and 
wheat dropped 9 cents a bushel, steers 
$1.25 per hundred pounds, hogs $1.38. 

U.S. consumption of meat at record 
levels underlies present meat prices. 

Forecast of drop of 5 to 10 per cent 
in 1948 production of meat is adding 
pressure to the price rise. 

Cattle on farms will total about 77,- 
000,000 at the end of 1947, down 
from 81,000,000 at the beginning of 
the year and 85,600,000 in 1945. 

Hogs totaled 57,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1947 and will be about 60.- 
000,000 at the end of the year. The 
average was about 60,000,000 from 
1915 to 1933. 

Corn supplies for 1947-48 are 700,000,- 
000 bushels below 1946-47. 

Price of corn, at $2.60 a bushel, en- 
courages farmers to sell corn rather 
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than hold it as feed. Result will be a 
cut in the 1948 spring pig crop and in 

the number of cattle on feed lots. 
The ratio between hog and corn prices, 
down in the top ‘chart, indicates 
smaller pig production in the spring 
of 1948. Corn prices have risen faster 
than hog prices, and 10 bushels of 
corn will bring as much as_ 100 
pounds of hogs. When the ratio is 
less than 11.4, the 1927-46 average, 

farmers usually sell corn. 

Pig production, for example, was low in 
1934 and 1935, the ratio having been 
below average in 1933 and 1934. A 


large pig production in 1942 and 
1943 followed an above-average ra- 
tio in 1941 and 1942. 

In 1946, however, the ratio rose from 
10 in June to 18.6 in December. Hog 
prices soared after price decontrol, 
and corn prices fell because of a 
bumper crop. Farmers apparently 
did not expect hog prices to stay 
high. They increased the 1947 spring 
pig crop only slightly. 

Exports are affecting meat supplies in- 
directly, through the grain shortage, 
not by exports of meat itself. Exports, 
shown below in millions, are rising 
for grain, falling for other products. 





= 1946 1947 

Ist Half 2nd Half 1st Half 
Grains $412 $377 $674 
Meat 243 98 75 
Dairy products 174 122 109 
{ges S7 97 47 
Lard 48 33 48 
Vegetables, etc. 91 52 59 
Fruits, ete. 74 79 95 


Industry continues in high gear. 

Factory output held at 193.6 on The 
United States News indicator for the 
week ended September 13. 

Auto output rose to a postwar high of 
109,123. 

Residential starts rose to a postwar 
record of 83,000 in August. 

Department-store trade, however, fell 
to 283 on The United States News 
indicator, 4 per cent below the pre- 
vious week and 2 per cent below 
August, 1946. 

The squeeze on consumer purchas- 
ing power is tightened by the rise 
in food prices. Retail sales this 
autumn are being closely watched for 
any weakening of demand. 
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HAYM SALOMON ADVANCING FUNDS TO ROBERT MORRIS TO 


FINANCE REVOLUTION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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TO REMEMBER 


“7 ° ° x, . 
The situation of our finances is such as to make 
’ ’ L 
every thinking man shudder... 


» LETTER FROM GENERAL CORNELL TO GENERAL GREENE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, The Heritage Whi: 


living to give Colonial Philadelphia Here is an exceptional whisky you 


its famed heritage of hospitality. might reserve for special occa- 


To this day these fine traditions — sions. Yet, you can afford to enjoy 


Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


endure, upheld most pleasantly by 


“Philadelphia” — The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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| CURRENCY CHANGES AHEAD 


Canadian Plan for Devaluation and a Loan in Private U. S. Market 


Outlook for declines in the 
franc, pound, lira and other 
important trading moneys 


Money-tinkering schemes are getting of- 
ficial attention in some important trading 
countries where dollars are running criti- 
cally short. 

Ideas that are springing up around the 
world include these: 

In Canada, the Government appears 
ready to agree on a three-point program: 

A devaluation of the Canadian dol- 
lar from parity with the U.S. dollar 
to about 90 U.S. cents. Since the Ca- 

nadians raised their dollar from 91 

cents to parity 14 months ago, the 

country’s trade deficit with U.S. has 
been increasing at a rate that has 
alarmed the Government. Devalua- 
tion is urged now as a device to stim- 
ulate exports and reduce imports. 

New restrictions on luxury imports 
from U.S., and probably new limita- 
tions on U.S. dollars that Canadians 
can get for travel in this country. 

A $250,000,000 Government loan 
from the private U.S. market. 

The Canadian Government also is con- 
sidering offering a bonus on newly mined 
gold in an effort to step up production. 
Canada can sell all the gold she can get to 
the U.S. Treasury for $35 an ounce. 

Judging by the record to date, Canada 





MEN OF FINANCE: SNYDER & DALTON 


is likely to spend nearly $1,000,000,000 
more than she earns in U.S. dollars this 
year. If so, she will face a critical dollar 
shortage by the end of the year. 

In France, the Government is under in- 
creasing pressure to devalue the france 
again. From 40 to the dollar in 1939, the 
franc’s official value already has fallen to 
119 to the dollar. On the black market, it 
can be bought much more cheaply. Opin- 
ion is widespread that it is only a matter of 
time until the official rate must be dropped 
again. Devaluation is being urged by 
many, including some French Government 
officials, as the best way to step up exports 
to the U.S. Under the present official rate, 
French exporters are having trouble selling 
abroad, even in the current sellers’ market. 

In Britain, the pound faces trouble that 
causes many observers to predict an even- 
tual devaluation. There is widespread spec- 
ulation that the British will have to drop 
the pound’s official value to $3 in terms of 
the U.S. dollar. For the present, the Gov- 
ernment wants to hold the $4 rate. How- 
ever, the Government is aware of a grow- 
ing suspicion of the pound. 

In New York, the pound recently has 
sold over the counter for as little as 
$2.65. This has been attributed, in part 
at least, to the fact that Britain has cut 
the amount that travelers can carry into 
England from 20 pounds to 5 pounds, thus 
reducing still further the demand for 
pounds in this country. 


—Acme 


The currencies of these three countries 
are under some international control. As 
members of the Monetary Fund, they 
would have to get Fund consent to reduce 
their exchange rates by more than 10 per 
cent. A reduction of 10 per cent or less 
could be made by merely notifying the 
Fund. Camille Gutt, managing director 
of the Fund, has recognized the fact that 
some member currencies are overvalued, 
and would not be likely to object to any 
devaluation aimed at getting currencies 
closer to their realistic value. 

Nor is the Fund ruling out other dollar- 
saving devices. Ecuador recently got Fund 
approval for a system of penalties on for- 
eign exchange to pay for imports of non- 
essential goods. 

In Italy, the lira’s value is so unsteady 
that the Fund has not yet attempted to 
set a par value on it. The Italians, there- 
fore, are free to change the exchange rate 
as they see fit. The latest devaluation 
came on August 1, when the rate fell from 
225 to 350 to the dollar. Even then, the 
free-market—or black-market—rate was 
about 640 to the dollar. Further devalua- 
tion is widely expected. Under the Italian 
system, half the foreign currency received 
for exports must be changed at the of- 
ficial rate, and the other half may be 
changed at the free rate. 

In Germany, the mark has all but lost 
its value, and there is little that can be 
done about it until Russia and U.S. get 
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. .. stopgap money measures may slow the course of the crises in hard-pressed countries 
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together on the details of a monetary 
reform plan. In general, the idea is to 
establish? a new mark, exchanging new 
marks for old at a far reduced valuation. 

These are samples of what is going on 
in money systems abroad. Devaluation is 
just one of the schemes that are being 
talked about. More is to be heard from 
such ideas before the world works itself 
out of the dollar crisis. 

Dollar aid from international agencies, 
as The United States News has suggested 
before, may be a more important stopgap 
than many have imagined. At the recent 
meeting of the Bank and Fund in London, 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Dalton urged this upon U.S. Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder and other 
governors of the two agencies. 

Britain is getting $60,000,000 from the 
Monetary Fund. That, added to the $80, 
000,000 that Britain just got for gold she 
sold to the U.S. Treasury, will tide her 
over for a few weeks. Then she will go back 
to the Fund for more money. Also, Britain 
is asking the International Bank for a loan 
of $320,000,000. France, too, is drawing 
heavily on the Fund, and she is after the 
Bank for another loan. Italy and some 
other European countries have applica- 
tions before the Bank. 

Crises in some hard-pressed countries, 
thus, may develop more slowly than has 
been indicated. Many observers expect 
Bank and Fund financing to be stepped up 
sharply in the next few months, especially 
if the U.S. Congress fails to vote money to 
tide Europe over the winter. 


RISE IN FUNDS 
HELD BY PUBLIC 


The supply of money in the hands of 
the public continues to expand, despite of- 
ficial efforts to hold it down. 

What is happening is shown by the 
chart on page 47. 

Taking currency in circulation and 
checking accounts, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, the volume stood at $37,391, 
000,000 in prewar 1939. By September, 
1945, it had jumped to $103,165,000,000. 
Between then and September, 1946, it 
climbed to $109,878,000,000. Today, the 
volume is estimated at $112,000,000,000. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story. 
With savings accounts and U.S. savings 
bonds added in, the money supply has 
skyrocketed from $67,000,000,000 to $219,- 
000,000,000 since 1939. 

Even so, the rise in the money supply 
in recent months has not kept pace with 
the rise in prices and personal incomes. 
The effect of Treasury financing policies 
does show up in the volume of money and 
deposits. By collecting more money than 
it spends and using its surplus to retire 
bank-held securities, the Treasury has been 
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able to exercise some control over deposits. 
In its latest effort to tighten the money 
market, the Treasury has boosted interest 
rate on one-year certificates of indebted- 
ness from seven-eighths of 1 per cent to 
1 per cent. 

Nevertheless, money and deposits have 
continued a gradual rise. Recently, that 
rise has been stimulated by the cashing of 
GI terminal-leave bonds, by a heavy in- 
flow of gold to finance foreign buying in 
U.S., and by heavy bank lending to busi- 
nesses and individuals. 

In the money supply, then, there is 
no sign of an immediate end to the boom. 
The full potential effect of the huge money 
supply is not yet being felt. The rate of 
turnover of money and deposits for spend- 
ing is a little greater than it was a year 
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ago, but still is below the rate before the 
war. If money were turned over as rapid- 
ly in 1947 as in 1939, spending this -year 
would reach about $246,000,000,000. Ac- 
tually,:spending is running at a rate of 
about $226,000,000,000 so far this year. 

The Government has little power left 
to deal with this situation. The Treasury 
is having to reduce its debt-retirement 
rate, as its surplus cash is running low. The 
Federal Reserve Board is seeking new 
powers to deal with bank-credit expansion, 
but Congress is cool toward the idea. The 
public, not the Government, holds the 
power to control the boom. 
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If you require light sheet metal structures—if your 
installations must have great strength—and be built to your own design— 
If you want to simplify your manufacturing operation—and eliminate weld- 
ing, turning, riveting, and waste— 
If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible manner— 


Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or aluminum in 
23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you how it can meet your require- 
ments. The Lindsay Corporation, 173? 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTURE 
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J. In the Stainless Steel Coaches: Say “hello” to a traveling 2. In the Spotless Metal Kitchens: You could eat off these 


companion you can depend on. Your Unseen Friend, silvery-clean Monel and Stainless Steel surfaces. Tables, 
Nickel, is in the Stainless Steel that makes these sleek sinks and pans made of these Nickel alloys won’t chip. 
cars extra strong ... therefore, extra safe... No cracks for dirt or germs... 


“Your Unseen Friend” rides with you 
... every mile of the way 


] 








3. In the Air-conditioned Cars: Your Unseen Friend keeps an 4. In the Private Washroom Unit: Here’s everything you need, 
eye on the weather. Nickel is in the thermostats and in two square feet! Made of Monel, it’s rustproof, 
in the equipment and batteries used to condition the air... chip-proof, easy to keep sparkling bright... 


Thus, Nickel helps bring you better products and serv- 
ices. It’s used not only to make things look better, but in 
many other ways you seldom see. 


That’s why Nickel is called. . .““Your Unseen Friend.” 


MBLEM OF SERVICE . 2 - ; r ‘ 
= - Write for your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” This 
N | C kel illustrated 60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel from 

ancient discovery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 64. 


TRADE MARE 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Don't be misled by all the reports of a gigantic foreign-aid program. A 
lot of loose talk and wild rumors that need discounting are being circulated. 

Revived Lend-Lease, running into billions a year, is not in the cards. 

Large-scale Government buying for foreigners is not to be tried, either. 

Some way will be found to give Europe more emergency aid this winter. But 
there are no plans to put the Government directly into the business of relief 
and reconstruction. There is to be no revived Government procurement program, 
like that of wartime, and no new controls over foreign or domestic trade. 








The "Marshall plan," in fact, can be outlined now, in the rough. 

Europe wants $35,200,000,000 worth of U.S. goods in the next four years. 
It will need loans or gifts of $22,500,000,000 to meet this purchasing goal. 
That means that 16 countries want to borrow about $5,600,000,000 a year. 

The United States will offer no more than $4,000,000,000 a year, and some 
$1,000,000,000 of that will go for emergency food in 1948. 

Europe, thus, must trim its program by at least a fifth. 








No large additions to exports to Europe are to be found in these figures. 
European buying of U.S. goods, in fact, was at a %5,776,000,000 annual rate 
until the dollar supply dwindled and buying was curtailed last summer. 

The Marshall plan is not likely to send shirments above this rate. It is 
more probable that they will remain well below that mark. The reasons for ex-= 
pecting a smaller export flow are found in a list of specific European needs. 

i Food is down for more than $3,000,C00,009 a year. 

Machinery is called for at the rate of $800,000,000 a year. 

Oil and gasoline are estimated to be needed at a $500,000,000 annual rate. 

Iron and _ steel are on the list for $325,000,000 a year for four years. 

Wood products are down for an annul rate of $250,000,000. 

These items add up to $4,875,000,000 a year. Throw in coal and that would 
amount to about all of Europe's own estimates of its essential needs. But that 
list of essentials is almost certain to be trimmed by U.S. planners. 

The export boom is not likely to return to the level of last spring. 











Export controls are to be tightened in the U.S. as a means of seeing that 
Europe uses American goods to what the U.S. thinks is the best advantage. 
Machinery, for example, won't be shipped except for specific projects. 
Iron and steel exports will be made with an eye on the U.S. shortage. The 
same policy will govern shipments of oil and wood products. 
U.S. idea is to tie the Marshall plan into a definite program of building 
up Europe so that continent can stand on its own feet. That means screening. 


2 








Even food shipments promise to disappoint the planners in Europe. 

A tip-off on U.S. policy is provided by the November grain allotments. 

Wheat and flour exports for November are to be held to 29,514,000 bushels. 
That's a sharp cut. Grain exports have averaged 52,600,000 bushels a month. 

An inside argument is going on about the country's capacity to ship grain 
abroad next year. The State Department thinks shipments should reach at least 
560,000,000 bushels--the same as this year. That's only half enough, by the esti- 
mates of European experts. Agriculture Department, however, says no more than 
400,000,000 bushels can be shipped because of the short U.S. corn crop. 

It looks now as though Agriculture is going to win the argument. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Coal provides another example of the gap between Europe and the U.S. 

Coal needs from the U.S. are placed by Europe at 40,000,000 tons a year. 
Coal exports in 1946 were 42,605,000 tons, and a lot went to Canada. 

The outlook, therefore, is that Europe will be disappointed in coal, too. 





The hard fact seems to be that the U.S. has few basic materials to spare. 

Full employment in this country is placing a strain on U.S. capacity. 
There are domestic shortages of steel and most steel products, of oil and meat. 
There is not much surplus of grain and coal. Building materials aren't abundant. 

Exports, of course, contribute to full employment, but officials estimate 
that only 2,100,000 persons off farms depend upon-exports for their jobs. 

Domestic output and domestic demand also are to be put ahead of Europe's 
recovery in any Government program. Voluntary belt tightening to aid Europe is 
not to be very great. The Marshall plan will have to take a back seat. 

An end to the U.S. boom could change all this. Then exports might appear 
very attractive. Until a setback, however, European recovery will be secondary. 








Argentina's wheat policy is bringing the world dollar issue to a head. 
Wheat sales by Argentina are being made at $5.90 a bushel, and the Peron 
Government insists on being paid in U.S. dollars for every bushel that is sold. 
The U.S. selling price for wheat is between $2.70 and $2.90 a bushel. 
Canada sells wheat to England for $1.53 a bushel and takes pounds. To 
other countries, the Canadian price has gone as high as $2.97 a bushel. 
Argentina, thus, is capitalizing on the world grain shortage to capture as 
many dollars as she can. That takes dollars from hungry nations that also need 
dollars for other goods. It tends to make them more dependent on U.S. loans. 











Argentine farmers get no benefit from the high price. The Government buys 
their wheat at a fixed price of around $1.40 a bushel. The difference goes to 
finance purchases of U.S. goods for the Government's industrialization program. 

Europe thus is being drained of dollars to build up Argentina. It's the 
old game that Hitler used to play in building up his war machine. 

Protests to Argentina have done no good. The Peron Government used the 
same tactics in selling linseed oil and hides and other scarce commodities. 

This policy tends to make the Marshall plan more difficult, but there does 
not seem to be any easy remedy at hand as long as wheat is scarce. A freezing 
of dollars in Argentine accounts might do the trick, but that would require more 
drastic action than the U.S. Government is prepared to take at this time. 





Dollars are giving headaches to Canadian officials, too. 
Dollar spending by Canada for U.S. goods is draining monetary reserves, and 
the Ottawa Government is looking for a way to ease the situation. ' 

Devaluation of Canadian dollar from 100 to 90 U.S. cents is one proposal. 
That would make Canadian goods cheaper in U.S., U.S. goods higher in Canada. 

Tighter trade controls over U.S. purchases are proposed, with a limit on im- 
ports of U.S. luxury goods. Tourist travel to the U.S. also would slow. 

A_gold-mining subsidy is another suggestion. That presumably would spur 
Canadian gold production, which could be sold to the U.S. for dollars. 

One or more of these steps, plus a private dollar loan from New York, is 
likely to be adopted. Canada's troubles stem from the fact that a trade deficit 
is run with the U.S. and a surplus with Europe, but Europe can't pay in dollars. 
It is another example of how dollar troubles tend to spread. 














Price troubles of U.S. consumers are not to be solved any more easily than 
the dollar troubles of Europe and the rest of the world. 
Antitrust investigations and investigations by Congress won't yield much. . 
Rising U.S. prices are caused primarily by high U.S. incomes and secondarily 
by foreign demand. They won't come down until inflation runs its course. 
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Better Laupment 





- Letter hoadbeds - Better -iers - 


better Upkeep - mean Precision Llhansportation 


The Norfolk and Western never waits for 
tomorrow. It acts today to prepare for the 
traffic of the future. 

Today, the Norfolk and Western is spend- 
ing many millions of dollars for better road- 
bed, better merchandise freight piers, better 
general equipment, and better upkeep, so 
that throughout the tomorrows, the ,ail- 
road will continue to provide Precision 
Transportation. 

Under way is a $12,000,000 track and 
tunnel improvement program on the main 
line . . . in another district, $3,000,000 is 
being spent for Centralized Traffic Control 
facilities and track and grade improvements 

. new rolling stock costing several mil- 





lions of dollars is on order ... and at the 
Port of Norfolk $6,000,000 is being spent 
on expansion of ocean terminal facilities, 
which include construction. of one of the 
largest and most modern merchandise piers 
ever built, new warehouses and new support- 
ing yards. 

This activity is typical of the foresight 
that increases operating efficiency, improves 
safety and increases traffic capacity and 


speed ... foresight that makes Norfolk 
and Western transportation Precision 
Transportation. 


When you specify “Via N&W,” you, 
too, are using foresight. 
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RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report 


extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SCARCITIES THAT STILL HURT 


Steel as Chief Bottleneck Despite Production at Peacetime Record 


Nails’ return to shortage. 
Lack of enough freight cars 
to move fuels for winter 


People still are running into scarcities. 
The shortages are to continue in months 
ahead if business remains good. 

Coal is to be scarce in many places. So 
is fuel oil. Coal will be scarce because 
freight cars to carry it are scarce. Car 
shortages also account, in part, for re- 
gional fuel-oil shortages. Car scarcity, in 
turn, is tied in with a shortage of steel. 

Steel shortage also is a major cause of 
auto shortages and many other durables. 
Nails are scarce, with output slipping. So 
are a few other building materials. 

Scarcities, even so, are dwindling. In 
large part, those that remain trace back to 
steel. But steel could become abundant 
with any sudden slowdown in industry. 

Lumber that was scarce is becoming 
abundant. Rubber is plentiful and at low 
prices. Food is plentiful, too, in U.S. 
stores, but at high prices. Most leathers 


are near abundance. Fats and oils are 


easing, now that Philippine copra is arriv- 
ing in large quantities. Sugar is abundant. 
Timetable for the coming shifts from 
scarcity to abundance is shown in the chart 
on this page. The chart shows that scarci- 
ties will continue in some fields until 1950 
if industrial activity remains high. If things 
slow down with a drop in demand, of 
course, shortages can disappear in a hurry. 
Steel is the basic scarcity, although it 
is being produced in record quantities for 
peacetime. An unofficially estimated loss of 
18,000,000 tons of steel through coal and 
steel strikes since war ended accounts for 
a part of the scarcity. That loss is equal to 
two years of the increase in output that 
would come if steel capacity were raised by 
10,000,000 tons. Output of ingot steel is at 
the rate of 85,000,000 tons a year. There is 
capacity for producing 91,000,000 tons if 
iron and steel scrap were plentiful. 
Prospect is that the additional steel 
needed to ease other shortages will not be 
available for many months. Steel-mill 
capacity simply is not up to the demands 
being made on it right now, even if enough 
scrap could be had. The steel industry 


and some Government officials believe that 
new capacity coming into operation will 
meet demand in about.two years, but only 
if demand tapers off considerably. A bigger 
expansion program, launched now, would 
not help much within those two years, 

Freight cars are limited in number by 
steel. The goal of 10,000 box cars a month, 
set by industry and Government for last 
June, is nowhere in sight. Instead of grow- 
ing to meet demand, numbers of most 
kinds of freight cars are dwindling. They 
are being scrapped faster than they are 
being made available. 

Autos are being produced at far slower 
rates than expected a few months ago. 
And car makers say that steel shortages 
now are to cause still further shutdowns. 

Consumer goods of virtually all kinds 
in the durable field, in fact, are held up 
for steel. More and more, supplies in deal- 
ers’ hands are nearing demand levels at 
current prices. But the output that was 
expected to drive prices down still moves 
into the future. 

Coal shortage is most important next to 
steel. This shortage is due largely to the 





Timetable for the End of Shortages That Remain 
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COLD-ROLLED SHEET STEEL... 
. .. between Pittsburgh, Detroit 


steel scarcity. Their is plenty of coal at 
the mines. But the 850,000 open-top 
freight cars now rolling are some 50,000 
too few to handle the traffic of coal, sand 
and gravel and similar items. Result is 
that coal is not being moved to market 
fast enough to build up stocks for winter. 

What this means, simply, is that many 
householders in the North will have 
trouble getting anthracite to heat their 
homes this winter. And industry in many 
cases will be short of bituminous coal. 
Europe will feel the pinch, too. Exports 
to Europe from Northeastern U.S. ports 
already are being cut back temporarily. 

With no work stoppages in the mines 
next year, coal might be stocked more 
adequately for the 1948-49 winter. But 
the basic problem of getting the cars to 
move the coal is not expected to be 
solved by then. 

Fuel oil, too, is to be scarce, especially 
in the North Central States, this winter. 
Again, steel is the problem, steel for tank 
cars, pipe lines and refineries. No real 
relief is expected before 1949. 

Other metals than steel also remain 
scarce, to limit output of hundreds of 
products that consumers want. 

Copper is in better supply than it was 
a few months ago. But it still is holding 
back electrical goods and many other 
items. Government officials expect the 
immense demand for copper to thin out 
by next spring. 

Lead is even scarcer than copper. But it 
is expected to be more plentiful by Jan- 
uary, when world output should be up. 
High prices for lead already are bringing 
out more of that metal for car batteries 
and other consumer products. 

Tin abundance waits on increasing ore 


supplies from mines in the Far East and. 
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—Ford 
A MUST FOR AUTO MAKERS 
and Main St.—a straight line 


Bolivia. Postwar rehabilitation of mines 
in the Orient is slower than was expected: 
Aluminum output in quantities many 
times those of prewar years is a bright 
spot in the metals field. Aluminum is be- 
ing used for more and more products. 

Building-material shortages that re- 
main can be traced in many cases back 
to the shortages of metals. 

Nails had been approaching demand 
levels. Now, they are scarce and getting 
more so. Output of nails is just not profit- 
able enough to enable makers to compete 
for scarce steel. Nails are not expected to 
be very plentiful before next spring. 

Flooring and millwork are a bit more 
abundant, with lumber output generally 
at or near record levels. But local scarci- 
ties of those two items are to hamper 
building till next spring. 

Sheet steel of the galvanized kind is 
limited, with the result that gutters, down- 
spouts, air ducts and other items for new 
buildings are short. They probably wil! 
continue so till next summer. 

Electrical supplies for home building 
are expected to be in tight supply through 
much of 1948. These are the switches, 
outlets and similar items. They are held 
up by shortages of steel, copper and plas- 
tics. 

Cast-iron soil pipe continues to be 
scarce locally and for brief periods. Reason 
is the shortage of pig iron and scrap. Sup- 
plies may be easier by next July. 

Home builders may find themselves held 
up by shortages of these items for even 
longer periods if 1948 turns up a record 
building year. 

Chemicals of many kinds also are con- 
tinuing scarce. Some of these scarcities are 
limiting the flow of consumer items. Most 
of such consumer products are being turned 


out in record volume, and are filling de- 
mand, more or less, at high prices. But 
they still are not being produced in big 
enough volume to bring prices down much, 

Nitrogen compounds, for fertilizer and 
many industrial uses, present one of the 
worst shortages. U.S. commercial plants 
are producing twice as much as before the 
war.. But farms and factories have more 
than doubled their demands. Recovery of 
European output would increase supplies, 
A drop in farm income, or in industrial ac- 
tivity, would cut demand. But abundance 
is not expected before 1950. 

Soda ash scarcity is limiting output of 
glass for windows and other uses. Many 
chemicals, textiles, paper and other mate- 
rials require soda ash. Soda ash is more 
plentiful than it was a year ago. But it 
is expected to be short till next spring, 
when new plant capacity will be in use, 

Caustic soda, too, is far from abundant, 
especially in solid form. This shortage 
restricts the output of paper, cleaning 
fluids, chemicals and a great many other 
products. Supplies should be easier by late 
1948, or early 1949. 

Those are the worst shortages of basic 
chemicals. Their effects are felt in the out- 
put of plastics, synthetics and hundreds of 
other things. 

Foods and foodstuffs of most kinds are 
on hand in this country in record or near- 
record volume. But world demands make 
those supplies inadequate. 

Grains are expected by U.S. officials to 
be short of demand for a long time. With 
supply and demand of all grains linked, 
impact of war on growing of rice in the 
Orient and wheat in Europe is felt by 
grain supplies everywhere. Thus, grains 
are expected to be in short supply till late 
1949 or 1950, at least. 

Pulp and paper still are on the short- 
age list, too. Mills that must buy their 
pulp on the market feel the effect most. 
And there is little in the way of new 
sources of pulp supply in sight for the 
near future. Newsprint shortages hinder 
small newspapers and are expected to 
continue to do so. New facilities are ex- 
pected to come into operation in 1948 and 
1949, however, for the output of some 
140,000 tons of newsprint in the U.S. 
and 150,000 tons in Canada. 

Effect of all these shortages is a con- 
tinued drag on production. Basic scarcities 
are few in number. But their impact 
spreads out, for example, from steel to 
freight cars to coal to soda ash—which 
requires a ton of coal for a ton of that 
alkali—and from soda ash to glass to 
homes that need windows. 

Continuation of these chain reactions 
means that, lacking a slowdown in busi- 
ness, consumers are to be delayed for 
months in buying many of the things they 
want, or they will have to pay high prices 
to get them sooner. 
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The Cardineer can be 
quickly rolled to any 
location in your office, 
as needed. 5500 records 
in just 314 square feet 
of floor space! 











for two of your biggest problems 





When your office overhead pyramids to a new high and it 
seems impossible to get skilled office workers for work that must be done,— es 


put your records on Cardineer, and watch things roll! FS y } 


The Diebold Cardineer Rotary File will bring you an entirely new conception \ | | | 
of record control with speed, accuracy, and economy. You'll get more work done with 
less employee fatigue. You'll save time and money by stepping up the productive capacity 


of young trainees while you reduce the drudgery of record filing and finding. 





The efficiency of the Diebold Cardineer can be easily proved by motion studies on records 
similar to yours. Send today for “New Light on Your Oldest Office Problem” which tells 
about the dramatic “light-line” photographic studies. Check the coupon 


for Diebold Cardineer applications that interest you most. 


» Diebold 


MICROFILM ¢ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING 
EQUIPMENT « SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS 
*BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ BURGLAR ALARMS » 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


renin imnrnapiat ----------} 


Diebold, Incorporated 
1415 Fifth Street, Canton 2, Ohio 


Send me ‘‘New Light on You: Oldest Office Problem” 
and other specific data on the use of Diebold 
Cardineers for 
(0 Purchasing Records [7 Inventories 
OC Personnel and Pay- [) Cost Records 

roll Recor S (0 Plant and Equipment 
( Production Records Records 
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Oneoperator can handleasmany 
as eight Cardineers—a total of 

po 45,000 records—finding, posting 
/ “-—“<— and filing without leaving her 
¢ © chair. Any other office worker 
can refer to Cardineer records 
from the opposite side, without 
disturbing the operator. 
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Experts Who Study Revision of Tax Policy for the Government: 
Plans and Ideas of Messrs. Shoup, Warren, Amberg and Magill 


Two groups of tax experts recruited 
from outside the Government are prepar- 
ing tax recommendations for Congress and 
the U.S. Treasury that may affect the 
pocketbooks of millions of taxpayers in 
years ahead. 

One of these groups is working for the 
Treasury, which is exploring about 20 
areas of possible tax revision. The other 
is working for the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which is moving independently 
on plans for a general overhauling of the 
tax laws. 

The job of these experts is to offer 
advice on where and how the tax struc- 
ture needs changing. They are studying 
all phases of federal taxation—personal 
taxes, business taxes, excises, gift and 
estate taxes, capital-gains and Social Se- 
curity taxes. Actually, these studies are 
not expected to change basic tax philoso- 
phies either in the Treasury or in the 
Ways and Means Committee. But their 
findings could become the basis of official 
decisions on important individual aspects 
of the tax problem. The backgrounds and 
attitudes of these men, therefore, are of 
direct concern to U.S. taxpayers. 

Here are the four key figures in these 
studies: 
> Carl Shoup, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University and a 
well-known figure in federal tax research. 
> William C. Warren, young tax lawyer 
and associate professor of law at Columbia. 
> Harold V. Amberg, tough-minded 
vice president and general counsel of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


—Blank & Stoller 
HAROLD V. AMBERG 
An exploration by experts... 
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> Roswell Magill, scholarly professor of 
tax law at Columbia and a former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The first three—Dr. Shoup, Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Amberg—make up the Treasury’s 
new three-man staff of tax consultants. Mr. 
Magill heads a 10-man committee of out- 
siders advising the House Ways and Means 
Committee on tax changes. 

The Treasury's experts are researchers 


at policy level. They pick up where 
the regular research staff leaves off. 


Using the findings of that staff and 
their own independent studies, they 
make recommendations to Treasury Sec- 
retary John W: Snyder, Mr. Snyder, in 
turn, recommends to President Truman. 
This process, to be followed on studies 
of at least 20 separate tax problems, is 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM C. WARREN 
.-. into 20 tax-revision areas... 


supposed to produce the Administration’s 
postwar tax policy. 

Dr. Shoup, who served as a tax con- 
sultant under former Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, is known to some 
as a “New Deal tax man.” Actually, 
his views did not square with those 
of the New Deal on some tax matters. 
For example, he lacked enthusiasm’ for 
the old undistributed-profits tax, which 
was championed by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. But, in some important 
particulars, he goes along with present 
Administration thinking on taxes. He has 
indicated that he favors higher personal 
exemptions when the time comes to bolster 
mass buying power. In that, he is at 
odds with Mr. Magill. 





—Harris & Ewing 
CARL SHOUP 
- + may affect millions of pocketbooks 


Mr. Warren, at 38, has not yet devel- 
oped a national reputation in the tax re- 
search field. His friends say that his prin- 
cipal qualification for the Treasury job, 
aside from a broad educational back- 
ground, is his open-minded and objective 
approach to problems of taxation. Like 
Dr. Shoup, Mr. Warren has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Magill at Columbia. That 
promises easy liaison between congres- 
sional and Treasury tax advisers, but 
Treasury officials say it does not neces- 
sarily mean that they will see eye to eye 
on tax problems. 

Mr. Amberg is counted upon by the 
Treasury to bring the businessman’s view 
into the tax discussions. Officials say he 
was chosen as an adviser because he has 
an unusual grasp of tax problems from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer himself. He 
has more liberal views than most people 
expect of a veteran banker, and he some- 
times has clashed with other bankers on 
questions of public policy. He is an old 
friend of Under Secretary of the Treasury 
A. L. M. Wiggins, who persuaded him to 
get a leave of absence from his bank and 
take the Treasury job. 

Congress’s experts are expected soon 
to submit a report to the Ways and 
Means Committee on their studies of 17 
tax problems. On the basis of this report 
and a series of public hearings, the Ways 
and Means Committee is to draft broad 
new tax legislation to offer in the 1948 
session of Coneress. 

Mr. Magill, as chairman, is the domi- 
nant figure in the advisory committee, 
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which also includes four businessmen, an 
economist, a tax lawyer, a labor executive, 
a dairy co-operative president and a State 
governor. This committee has been criti- 
cized by Democrats in Congress as being 
too heavily on the conservative side. Some 
have said they would merely echo the 
conservative views of Mr. Magill and of 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min. 
nesota, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Actually, judging by 
disagreements that have developed during 
the studies, the experts are far from unani- 
mous in their views on the various phases 





sn 


of the tax problem. 

As for Mr. Magill, his views are well 
known. In the last session of Congress, he 
supported the Republican plan for per- 
centage tax cuts, which President Truman 
killed twice by veto. Ultimately, he wants 
a top rate of 50 per cent on income taxes. 
To offset at least part of that revenue 


" —Black Star 


ROSWELL MAGILL 
... /47's advice—'48's law? 


loss, he advocates a broader system of 
excises. He frowns on higher personal 
exemptions, believing the taxpayer base 
should be kept broad. For these views, he 
finds some powerful backing among the 
present membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The tax program that emerges out of 
all these studies is not likely to be voted 
all at one time. There is a limit to how 
many of the tax-revision ideas the budget 
will stand, because nearly all of them in- 
volve losses of revenue. In 1948, as in 1947, 
the emphasis will be on cuts in personal 
taxes, and another fight is sure to develop 
over how these cuts should be divided 
among the various income groups. The rest 
of the tax-overhauling job, if the Govern- 
ment is to make ends meet, probably will 
have to be spread out over a period of 
years. 
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can you figure it out? 


IT TAKES AN EXPERT vo glance at that complicated-looking drawing and interpret it for you. 
Yout company’s insvrcnce program, too, is highly complicated. And it takes experts such as Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 
to comnletely understand your insurance problems and suggest the proper solutions. 
Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. is a combination of experts, each of whom is a competent authority in a particular branch of 
insurance. Combined, their knowledge and ability offer you reliable counsel in all lines of insurance. 
For complete information about a review of your present insurance arrangement and advice concerning its improvement, 
call or write your nearest Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. office. No obligation, of course. 


Oh, yes... those four drawings describe the action of magnetism. 
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Mr. Stassen’s New Hopes for ‘48 . . . Bipartisan Rule 
On Aid to Europe? . . . Tax Cut as Pay-Rise Alternative 


Control of spending policy will be 
taken from the Treasury and State 
Department. 


The scare campaign about approach- 
ing food shortage is part of a build- 
up, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment, to get bigger appropriations 
from Congress for aid to Europe. 
A State Department secret memoran- 
dum expresses that purpose, and 
partly as a result housewives are pay- 
ing a pretty penny in higher food 
prices. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is due to win his argument 
with George Marshall, Secretary of 
State, over the amount of grain that 
U.S. can ship to Europe. Mr. Ander- 
son insists that less grain can be 
shipped in the year ahead than in 
the year past. Mr. Marshall insists 
that more can be shipped. Every time 
a price goes up, Mr. Anderson’s hand 
is strengthened. 


x kk 


Both Thomas E. Dewey and Robert 
A. Taft, leading contenders for the 
1948 Republican nomination, are 
finding some difficulty in sparking 
great interest among party leaders. 
Each is trying hard. Senator Taft 
wanted to avoid the fanfare that is 
surrounding his Western trip. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen and his aides are 
more hopeful over their 1948 chances. 
The idea is that in a deadlock the 
party is more likely to turn to a 
confirmed Republican than to Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, about whom there is some 
question whether he is a Republican 
or Democrat. 


xk k 


General Eisenhower is to find that 
his war leadership will come under 
more and more attack as his name 
gets into politics. The General is to 
be accused of being both pro-British 
and pro-Russian at the expense of 
U. S. leaders. 


x kk 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg and State 
Secretary Marshall got together on 


60 


the idea that a special appropriation 
for food relief to Europe should be 
voted before Congress settles down 
to argument over longer-range finan- 
cial assistance. Some officials wanted 
to put over a four-year plan on the 
basis of alarm over a temporary 
shortage of food. 


xk *& 


Secretary Marshall is very conscious 
of the taxpayer reaction to idea of 
vast new handouts for other nations. 
He has been more annoyed than 
pleased by outbursts of hysteria on 
the part of some columnists clamoring 
for a rush order of more billions of 
dollars for nations abroad. 


Kx xk * 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is coming around to the side 
of those who favor a demonstration 
that nations in Europe are doing 
what they can to get their affairs in 
order before getting more U.S. bil- 
lions. U.S. officials are becoming irri- 
tated by the tendency of Europeans 
to blame all their troubles on U.S. 


KO 


Working habits of European busi- 
nessmen are drawing unfavorable 
comment from U.S. Congressmen 
who are studying the foreign situa- 
tion. There are repeated caustic ref- 
erences to working hours of 10 to 4, 
with two hours off for lunch. 


xk k * 


George Kennan, top brain-truster of 
the Department of State, and his 
coterie of official brain-trusters are 
coming into the line of fire around 
the White House. This group is pic- 
tured as knowing something about 
the outside world, but as having a 
minimum of understanding on how 
this country works or what it can do. 


kk * 


Charles Dewey, former member of 
Congress and consultant to Repub- 
lican leaders, is gaining recruits for 
his idea that any future money for 
aid to other countries must be con- 
trolled by a new bipartisan board. 


xk * 


A tax-cut plan will be revived with 
any return of Congress. Tax cut- 
ting is to be put forward as an alter- 
native to wage raising to offset higher 
living costs. 


x & * 


Senator Eugene Millikin, head of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and oth- 
er Republicans are thinking in terms 
of a tax-cut plan like that vetoed by 
Mr. Truman, plus a plan to permit 
husbands and wives to divide income 
for tax purposes. That combination 
would be expected to yield enough 
Senate votes to override another veto. 


xk * 


A Labor Board majority is all set to 
reverse the ruling of Robert Denham, 
General Counsel, that all top officers 
of CIO and AFL must sign anti- 
Communist affidavits. This changed 
ruling will not alter the requirement 
that heads of all unions within CIO 
and AFL sign the affidavits. 


xk & 


John L. Lewis lost whatever chance 
he had to become president of the 
AFL this year when he called the 
other officers of the organization 
“cowards” for favoring signature of 
anti-Communist affidavits. 


xk *& 


The AFL president, William Green, 
probably will be reelected again. Mr. 
Green is not particularly popular, but 
other AFL leaders would rather keep 
him than risk factional fights over a 
successor. 


x kk 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, is under heavy fire 
from the British on the ground that 
he isn’t making the most of his job 
to try to get the U.N. to work. The 
British contend that the whole U.N. 
organization is run without imagina- 
tion or much direction. 
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Tor three quarters of a century, 
Kentucky Tavern has been a world 
champion whiskey thanks to its dis- 
tinctive flavor. The mellow “Tavern” 
taste is unmistakable...as different 
as night is from day. Try Kentucky 
Tavern and see for yourself. 
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